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BITBRBAT GBB. 


THE MOTHER’S SONG, 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 





(From a new Edition of his works.) 


Sleep !—the ghostly winds are blowing: 
No moon’s abroad ; no star is glowing: 
The river is deep, ond the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and I are going! 
We are going afar, 
Beyond moon or star, 
To the land where the siniess angels are! 


I lost my heart to your heartless sire ; 
(’T was melted away by his looks of fire ;) 
Forgot my God, and my father’s ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire :— 
But now we'll go 
Where the waters flow, 
And make us a bed where none shall know. 


The world is cruel ; the world’s untrue: 
Our foes are many; our friends are few: 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 
What is there left for us to do,— 
But fly—fiy, 
From the cruel sky, 
And hide in the deepest deeps—and die! 





HYPATIA. 


(Continued from the Albion of March 20.) 
CHAPTER V.—A DAY IN ALEXANDRIA. 


In the meanwhile Philammon, with his hosts, the Goths, had been 
slipping down the stream. Passing, one after another, world-old cities 
now dwindled to decaying towns, and numberless canal-mouths, now 
fast falling into ruin with the fields to which they ensured #rtility, 
under the pressure of Roman extortion and mis-rule, they had entered 
one evening the mouth of the great canal of Alexandria, slid easily all 
night across the star-bespangled shallows of Lake Mareotis, and found 
themselves, when the next morning dawned, among the countless masts 
and noisy quays of the greatest seaport in the world. The motley 
crowd of foreigners, the hubbub of all dialects from the Crimea to 
Cadiz, the vast piles of merchandize, and heaps of wheat, lying un- 
sheltered in that rainless air, the huge bulk of the corn ships lading for 
Rome, whose tall sides rosy story over story, like floating palaces, 
above the buildings of some inner dock—these sights, and a hundred 
more, made the young monk think that the world did not look at first 
sight a thing to be despised. In front of heaps of fruit, fresh from the 
market-boats, black groups of glossy negro slaves were basking and 
laughing on the quay, looking anxiously and coquettishly round in 
hopes of a purchaser ;—they evidently did not think the change from 
desert toil to city luxuries a change for the worse. Philammon turned 
away his eyes from beholding vanity; but only to meet fresh vanity 
wheresoever they fell. He felt crushed by the multitude of new objects, 
stunned by the din around; and scarcely recollected himself enough 
2 seize the first opportunity of escaping from his dangerous com- 

anions. 

“ Holloa!” roared Smid, the armourer, as he scrambled on to the 
steps of the slip: ‘* you are not going to run awaywithout bidding us 
good-bye ?” 

a Stop with me, boy!” said old Wulf. “I saved you; and you are my 

2” 

Philammon turned and hesitated. 

“‘T am a monk, and God’s man.” 

“ You can be that anywhere. I wll make you a warrior.” 

" The weapons of my warfare are not of flesh and blocd, but prayer 
and fasting,” answered poor Philammon, who felt already that he should 
‘ve ten times more need of the said weapons in Alexandria, than ever 
he had had inthe desert... . ‘Let me go! I am not made for 
eae I thank you, bless you! I will pray for you, sir! but let 

0!" 

“Curse the craven hound!” roared half a dozen voices. Why did you 
hot let us have our will with him, Prince Wulf? You might have ex- 
Pected such gratitude from a monk.” 
4 He owes me my share of the sport,” quoth Smid. « And here it is!” 
‘ nda hatchet, thrown with practised aim, whistled right for Philam- 
mon’s head—He had just time to swerve, and the weapon struck and 
Snapped against the granite wall behind. 
. Well saved!” said Wulf, coolly, while the sailors and market- 
— above yelled murder, and the custom-house officers, and other 
rede ables and catchpoles of the harbour, rushed to the place—and 
a, again quietly at the thunder of the Amal from the boat’s 


“Never mind! my good fellows! we’ ! isi 
tthe Prefect, plier 4 g s! we're only Goths! and on a visit 
oni tY Goths, my donkey-riding friends!” echoed Smid, and at that 
Pe name the whole posse comitatus tried to look unconcerned, and 
Bite Hee ag that their presence was absolutely required in an oppo- 

ms ‘ion. J 
go, _ him go,” said Wulf, as he stalked up the steps. “Let the boy 
in Pc. set my heart on any man yet,” he growled to himself, in 
more f er voice, ** but what he disappointed me —and I must not expect 

Phi rom this fellow. Come, men, ashore, and get drunk ?” 
at all ammon, of course, now that he had leave to go. longed to stay— 
ing] wp he must go back and thank his hosts. He turned unwil- 
gentin 7 do SO, as hastily as he could, and found Pelagia and her gi- 

Proach ye just entering a palanquin. With downcast eyes he ap- 
place... t8@ beautifal basilisk, and stammered out some common- 

Ps aoe she, full of smiles, turned to him at once. 
tiful 6 “ 48 more about yourself before we part. You speak such beau- 
accent reek—true Athenian. It is quite delightful to hear one’s own 
“Wher Were you ever at Athens >” 
«© When twas & child; I recollect—that is, I think” — 
Ms hat ?” asked Pelagia, eagerly. 
A great house in Athens—and 
sypt in a ship.” 
eavens !” said Pelagia, 
who Said he was like me ?” 


great battle there—and coming to 


and paused. . . . . « How strange! Girls, 


of the — no harm, if we did say it in joke,” pouted one 








‘* Like me !—you must come and see us. 
You must?” 

Philammon misinterpreted the intense interest of her tone, and if he 
did not shrink back, gave some involuntary gesture of reluctance. 
Pelagia laughed aloud. 

** Don’t be vain enough to suspect, foolish boy, but come! Do 
you think that I have nothing to talk about but nonsense ? Come and 
see me. It may be better for you. I live in——,” and she named a 
fashionable street, which Philammon, though he inwardly vowed not 
to accept the invitation, somehow could not help remembering. 

** Do leave the wild man and come,” growled the Amal from within 
the palanquin. ‘* You are not going to turn nun, I hope?” 

‘* Not while the first man I ever met in the world stays in it,” an- 
swered Pelegia, as she skipped into the palanquin, taking care to show 
the most lovely white heel and ancle, and like the Parthian, send a ran- 
dom arrow as she retreated. But the dart was lost on Philammon, who 
had been already hustled away by the bevy of laughing attendants, 
amid baskets, dressing cases, and bird-cages, and was fain to make his 
escape into the Babel round, and inquire his way to the Patriarch’s 
house 

‘* Patriarch’s house ?” answered the man whom he first addressed, a 
little lean, swarthy fellow, with merry black eyes, who, with a basket 
of fruit at his feet, was sunning himself on a baulk of timber, medita- 
tively chewing papyrus-cane, and examining the strangers with a look 
of absurd sagacity. ‘‘I know it; without a doubt | know it ; all Alex- 
andria has good reason to knowit. Are you a monk ?” 

“7.” 

“ Then ask your way of the monks; you won’t go far without finding 
one.” 

** But I do not even know the right direction: what is your grudge 
against monks, my good man? ” 

«* Look here, my youth ; you seem too ingenuous for a monk. Don’t 
flatter yourself that it will last. If youcan wear the sheep-skin, and 
haunt the churches here fur a month, without learning to lie, and 
slander, and clap, and hoot, and perhaps play your part in a sedition- 
and-murder satyric drama—why, you are a better man than [ take 
you for. I, sir, am a Greek, anda philosopher ;though the whirlpool of 
matter may have, and indeed has, involved my ethereal spark in the 
body of a porter. Therefore, youth,” continued the little man, start- 
ing up upon his baulk like an excited monkey, and stretching out one 
oratoric paw, ‘“‘ I bear a treble hatred to the monkish tribe. First asa 
man acd a husband; for as for the smiles of beauty, or 
otherwise,—such as I have I have; and the monks, if they had their 
wicked will, would leave neither men nor women in the world. Sir, 
they would exterminate the human race in a single generation, by a 
voluntary suicide! Secondly, as a porter ; forif all men turned monks, 
nobody would be idle, and the profession of portering would be anni- 
hilated. Thirdly, sir, as a philosopher ; for as the false coin is odious 
to the true, so is the irrational and animal asceticism of the monk, to 
the logical and methodic self-restraint of one who, like your humblest 
of philosophers, aspires to a life according to tho pure reason.” 

‘* And pray,” asked Philammon, half laughing, ‘‘ who has been your 
tutor in philosophy ?” 

‘‘ The fountain of classic wisdom, Hypatia herself. As the ancient 
sage—the name is unimportant to a monk—pumped water nightly that 
he might study by day, so I, the guardian of cloaks and parasols at the 
sacred doors of her lecture-room, imbibe celestial knowledge. From 
my youth I felt in mea soul above the matter-entangled herd. She 
revealed to me the glorious fact, that I am a spark of Divinity itself. 
A fallen star, I am, sir!’ continued he, pensively, stroking his lean 
stomach—‘*a fallen star!—fallen, if the dignity of philosophy will 
allow of the simile, among the hogs of the lower world—indeed, into the 
hog-bucket itself. Well, after all, I will show you the way to the 
Archbishop’s. There is a philosophic pleasure in opening one’s treas- 
ures to the modest young. Perhaps you willassist me by carryiug this 
basket of fruit?” And the little man jumped up, put his basket on 
Philammon’s head, and trotted off up a neighbouring stre#t. 

Philammon followed, half contemptuous, half wondering at what this 
philosophy might be, which could feed the self-conceit of anything so 
abject as his ragged little apish guide ; but the novel roar and whirl of 
the street, the perpetual stream of busy faces, the line of curricles, 
palanquins, laden asses, camels, elephants, which met and passed him, 
and squeezed him up steps and into doorways, as they threaded their 
way through the great Moon-gate into the ample street beyond, drove 
everything from his mind but wondering curiosity, and a vague, help- 
less dread of that great living wilderness, more terrible than any dead 
wilderness of sand which he had left behind. Already he longed for 
the repose, the silence of the Laura-—for faces which knew him and 
smiled upon him; but it was too late to turn back now. 

His guide held on for more than a mile up the great main street, 
crossed in the centre of the city, at right angles, by one equally mag- 
nificent, at each end of which, miles away, appeared, dim and distant 
over the heads of the living stream of passengers, the yellow sandhills 
of the desert; while at the end of the vista in front of them gleamed the 
blue harbour, through a net-work of countless masts. 

At last they reacbed the quay at the opposite end of the street ; and 
there burst on Philammon’s astonished eyes a vast semicircle of blue 
sea, ringed with palaces and towers. ... . He stopped involuntarily ; 
and his little guide stopped also, and looked askance at the young monk, 
to watch the effect which that grand panorama should produce on him. 

“There! Behold our works! Us Greeks!—us benighted hea- 
thens! Look at it, and feel yourself what you are, a very small, con- 
ceited, ignorant young person, who fancies that your new religion 
gives you a right to despise every oneelse. Did Christians make ull 
this? Did Christians build that pharos there on the left horn—wonder 
of the world? Did Christians raise that mile-long mole which runs 
towards the land, with its two draw- bridges, connecting the two ports ? 
Did Ckristians build this esplanade, or this gate of the sun above our 
heads? Or that Cwesareum on our right here? Look at those obelisks 
before it!” And he pointed upwards to those two world-famous ones, 
one of which still lies on its ancient site, as Cleopatra’s needle. ‘‘ Look 
up! look up, I say, and feel small—very small indeed! Did Christians 
raise them, or engrave them from base to point, with the wisdom of the 
ancients? Did Christians build that Museum next to it, or design its 
statues and its frescoes—now, alas! re-echoing no more to the hum- 
mings of the Attic bee? Did they pile up out of the waves that palace 
beyond it, or that Exchange, or fill that Temple of Neptune with breath- 
ing brass and blushing marble? Did they build that Timonium on the 
point where Antony, worsted at Actium, forgct his shame in Cleopatra’s 
arms? Did they quarry out that island of Antirrhodus into a nest of 
docks, or cover those waters with the sails of every nation under heaven’ 
Speak! Thou son of bats and moles-—thou six feet of sand—thou mum- 
my out of the cliff caverns! Can monks do works like these ”” 

**QOther men have laboured, and we have entered into their labours,” 
answered Philammon, trying to seem as unconcerned as he could. He 
was, indeed, too utterly astonished to be angry atanything. The over- 
whelming vastness, multiplicity, and magnificence of the whole scene ; 


I have something to say to 
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the range of buildings, such as mother earth never, perhaps, carried on 
her lap before or since; the extraordinary variety of form—the pure 
Doric and Ionic of the earlier Ptolemies, the barbaric and co 

gorgeousness of the later Roman, and here and there an imitation of 
the grand elephantine style of old Egypt, its gaudy colours relieving, 
while they deepened, the effect of its massive and simple outlines; the 
eternal e of that great belt of stone contrasting with the restless 
ripple of the glittering harbour, and the busy sails which crowded out 
into the sea beyond, like white doves taking their flight into boundless 


space ;—all dazzled, overpowered, saddened him... . . This was the 
world. .... Was it not beautiful? .... Must not the men who 
made all this have been-—-if not great... . yet. ... he knew not 


what? Surely they had great souls and noble thoughts inthem! Sure- 
ly there was something godlike in being able to create such things! 
Not for themselves alone, too; but for a nation—for generations yet un- 


borasi ¥.. . And there was the sea. . . . and beyond it, nations of 
men innumerable. ..... His immagination was dizzy with thinking 
ofthem..... Where they all doomed—lost? . . . . Has God no love 
for them? 


At last, recovering himself, he recollected his errand, and again 
asked his way to the Archbishop’s house. 

‘* This way, O youthful nonentity !’ answered the little man, leading 
the way round the great front of the Cwsareum, at the foot of the obe- 
lisks. 

Philammon’s eye fell on some new masonry in the pediment ornamen- 
ted with Christian Symbols. 

“How? Is this a church?” 

“It is the Casareum. It has become temporarily a church. The 
immortal have, for the time being, condescended to waive their 
rights; but it is the Casareum, nevertheless. This way; down this 
street to the right. There,” said he, pointing to a doorway in the side 
of the Museum,” is the last haunt of the Muses—the lecture-room of 
Hypatia, the school of my unworthiness... .. And here,” stopping 
at the door of a splendid house on the opposite side of the street, “*is 
the residence of that blest favourite of Athene—Neith, as the barbari- 
ans of Egypt would denominate the goddess—we men of Macedonia re- 
tain the time-honoured Grecian nomenclature. ..... You may put 
down your basket.” And he knocked at the door, and delivering the 
fruit to a black porter, made a polite obeisance to Philammon, and 
seemed on the point of taking his departure. 

* pad hy the Archbishop’s house ?” 

* Olose to Serapeium. You cannot miss the place; four hundred 
columns of marble, now ruined by Christiam persecutors, on an 
eminence——” 

** But how far off?” 

«© About three miles; near the gate of the Moon.” 

«Why, was not that the gate by which we entered the city on the 
other side ?” 

** Exactly so. 
versed it.’” 
Philammon checked a decidedly carnal inclination to seize the little 
fellow by the throat, and knock his head against the wall, and contented 
himself by saying— 

«Then do you actually mean to say, you heathen villain, that you 
have taken me six or seven miles out of my road ?” 

“*Good words, young man. If you do me harm, I call for help; we 
are close to the Jews’ quarter, and there are some thousands there who 
will swarm out like —— on the chance of beating a monk to death. 
Yet that which I have done, I have done with good purpose. First, 
politically, or according to practical wisdom—in order that you, not I, 
might carry the basket. Next, philosophically, or according to the in- 
tuitions of the pure reason—in order that you might, by beholding the 
magnificence of that great civilization which your fellows wish to de- 
stroy, learn that you are an ass, and a tortoise, and a nonentity ; and so 
beholding yourself to be nothing, may be moved to become something.” 

And he moved off. 

Philammon seized him by the collar of his ragged tunic, and held 
him in a grip from which the little man, though he twisted like an eel, 


could not escape. M 

“‘ Peaceably, if you will. Ifnot, by mainforce. You shall go back 
with me, and show me every step of the way. It is a just penalty.” 

‘‘The philosopher eonquers circumstances by submitting to them. 
I go peaceably. Indeed the base necessities of the hog-bucket side of 
existence compel me of themeelves back to the Moon-gate, for another 
early fruit job.’’ 

So they went back together. 

Now why Philammon’s thoughts should have been running on the 
next new epecimen of womenkind to whom he had been introduced, 
though only in name, let psychologists tell, but certainly, after he had 
walked some half-mile in silence, he suddenly woke up, as out of many 
meditations, and asked— 

«« But who is this Hypatia of whom you talk so much?” 

“‘Who is Hypatia, rustic? The Queen of Alexandria! 
Athene ; Hera in majesty ; in beauty, Aphrodite!” 

«* And who are they ?” asked Philammon. ‘ 

The porter stopped ; surveyed him slowly from foot to head with an 
expression of boundless pity and contempt, and was in the act of walk- 
ing off in the ecstasy of his disdain, when he was brought to suddenly 
by Philammon’s strong arm. 

Ne Ah !—I recollect. S ihere isacompact. . . Who is Athene ? 
The goddess, giver of wisdom. Hera, spouse of Zeus, Queen of the Ce- 
lestials. Aphrodite, mother of love. . .- - You are not expect- 
ed to und:rstand.”’ 

Philammon did understand, however, so much as this, that H 
was a very unique and wonderful person inthe mind of his little guide’; 
and therefore asked the only further question by which he could as yet 
test any Alexandrian phenomenon— 

‘* And is she the friend of the Patriarchs?” 

The porter opened his eyes very wide, put his middle fingerin a care- 
ful and complicated fashion between his fore and third finger, and ex- 
tending it playfaliy toward Philammon, performed therewith certain 
mysterious signals, the effect whereof being totally lost on him, the 
little — stopped, took another look at Philammon’s stately figure, and 
answered— 

«Of the human race in general, my young friend. The philosopher 
must rise above the individual, to the contemplation of the universal 
. . . . Aha!—Here is something worth seeing, and the gates are 
open.” And he stopped at the portal of a vast building. 

«Ts this the patriarch’s house ?” 

‘‘The Patriarch’s tastes are more plebeian. He lives, they say, in 
two dirty little rooms—knowing what is fit for him. The Patriarch’s 
house? Its antipodes, my young friend—that is, if such beings have 
a cosmic existence, on which point Hypatia has her doubts This is 
the temple of art and beauty ; the Delphic tripod of poetic inspiration ; 
the solace of the earth-worn drudge; in a word, the theatre; which 
your patriarch,if he could, would convert to-morrow into a——but the 
philosopher must not revile. Ah! I see the prefect’s apparitors at the 





You will know your way back, having already tra- 


In wit, 
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gate. He is making the polity, as we call it here; the dispositions ; 
<4 short, the bill of fare for the day, in compliance with the 
public palate. A facetious pantomime dances here on this day eve 
week—admired by some, the Jews especially. To the more classic 
taste, many of his movements—his recoil, especially—are wanting in 
the true antique severity—might be called perhaps, on the whole, in- 


decent. Still the weary pilgrim must be amused. Let us step in and 


But before Philammon could refuse, an urroar arose within, & rush 
outward of the mob, and inward of the prefect’s apparitors. 

“ It is false!’ shouted many voices. ‘“‘ A Jewish calumny! The man 

» 
' ord no more sedition in him than there is in me,” roared a fat 
butcher, who looked as ready to fella man asanox. “He was always 
the first and the last to clap the holy patriarch atsermon.” 

«* Dear tender soul,” whimpered a woman; ‘‘ and I said to him only 
this morning, why don’t you flog my boys, Master Hierax ’ how can 

a expect them to learn if they are not flogged? And he said, he never 
could abide the sight of a rod, it made his back tingle so.” 

« Which was plainly a prophecy !” : : 

« And proves him innocent ; for how could he prophecy if he wasn't 
one of the holy ones? ” ; 

«« Monks tothe rescue! Hierax a Christion is taken and tortured in 
the theatre!” thundered a wild hermit, his beard and hair streaming 
about his chest and shoulders. ; 

“ Nitria! Nitria! For God and the mother of God, monks of Ni. 
tria! Down with the Jewish slanderers! Down with heathen tyrants! 
—And the mob, reinforced ss if by magic by hundreds from without, 
swept down the huge vaulted pussage, carrying Philammon and the 
porter with them. ; : : 

“ My friends ”—quoth the little man, trying to look philosophically 
calm, though he was fairly off his legs, and hanging between heaven 
and earth on the elbows of the bystanders ; ‘‘ whence this tumult ? 

«The Jews got up a cry that Hierax wanted to raise a riot. Curse 
them and their Sabbath, they’re always rioting on Saturdays about 
this dancer of theirs, instead of working like honest Christians! 

“And rioting on Sunday instead. Ahem! sectarian differences, 
which the philosopher” — 

The rest of the sentence disappeared with the speaker, asa sudden 
opening of the mob let him drop, and buried him under innumerable 


legs. : 

5 furious at the notion of persecution, maddened by the 
cries around him, found himself bursting fiercely through the crowd, 
till he reached the front ranks, where tall gates of open iron work bar- 
red all further progress, but left a full view of the tragedy which was 
enacting within, where the poor innocent wretch, suspended from & 
gibbet, writhed and shrieked at every stroke of the hide-whips of his 
tormentors. , 

In vain Philammon and the monks around him knocked and beat 
at the gates; they were only answered by laughter and taunts from the 
apparitors within, curses on the turbulent mob of Alexandria, with its 
patriarch, clergy, saints, and churches, and promises to each and all 
outside, that their turn would come next; while the piteous screams 
grew fainter and more faint, and at last, with a convulsive shudder, 
motion and suffering ceased forever in the poor mangled body. _ 

«They have killed him! Martyredhim! Back tothe Archbishop! 
To the Patriarch’s house: he will avenge us!” And as the horrible 
news, and the watchword which followed it, passed outwards through 
the crowd, they wheeled round as one man, and poured through street 
after street towards Cyril’s house, while Pailammon, beside himself 
with horror, rage, and pity, hurried onward with them. 

A tumultuous hour, or more, was passed in the street, before he could 

in entrance; and then he was swept, along with the mobin which he 
fad been fast wedged, through a dark low passage, and landed breath- 
less in a quadrangle of mean and new buildings, overhung by the four 
hundred stately columnsof the ruined Serapeium. The grass was al- 
ready growing on the ruined capitals and architraves. . Lit- 
tle did even its destroyers dream then, that the day would come when 
one only of that four hundred would be left, as “ Pompey’s Pillar,” to 
show what the men of old could think and do. 

Philammon at last escaped from the crowd, and putting the letter 
which he had carried in his bosom into the hands of one of the priests 
who was mixing with the mob, was beckoned by him into a corridor, 
and up a flight of stairs, and into a large, low, mean room, and there, 
by virtue of the world-wide free-masonary which Chrigtianity had, for 
the first time on earth, established, found himself in five minutes await- 
ing the summons of the most powerful man south of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

A curtain hung across the door of the inner chamber, through which 
Philammon could hear plainly the steps of some one walking up and 
down hurriedly and fiercely. 

«They will drive me to it!” at last burst out a deep sonorous voice. 


«« They will drive me to it. . . . Their blood be on their own head! Is | 


it not enough for them to blaspheme God and his church, to have the 
monopoly of all the cheating, fortune-telling, usury, sorcery, and coin- 
ing of the city, but they must deliver my clergy into the hands of the 
tyrant?” 

Tt was so even in the apostles’ time,” suggested a softer, but far 
more unpleasant voice. } 

Then it shall be so no longer! God has given me the power to stop 
them ; and God do so to me, and more also, if I do not use that power. 
To-morrow I sweep out this Augean stable of villany, and leave not a 
Jew to blaspheme and cheat in Alexandria.” : , 

“JT am afraidsuch a judgment, however righteous, might offend his 
excellency ?” 

*‘ His excellency! Histyranny! Why does Orestes truckle to these 
circumcised. but Ceesane they lend money to him and to his creatures ? 
He would keep ups den of fiends in Alexandria if they would do as much 
for him—and then to play them off against me and mine, to bring reli- 
gion into contempt by setting the mob together by the ears, and to end 
with outrages like this! Seditious! Have they not cause enough? 
The sooner I remove one of their temptations, the better: let the other 
tempter beware, lest his judgment be at hand!” 

«The prefect, your holiness?” asked the other voice, slyly. 

“ Who spoke of the prefect? Whosoever is a tyrant, and a murderer, 
and an oppressor of the poor, and a favourer of the philosophy which 
despises and enslaves the poor, should not he perish, though he be seven 
times a prefect ?” ; 

At this juncture Philammon, thinking perhaps that he had already 
heard too much, notified his presence by some slight noise, at which the 
secretary, as he seemed to be, hastily lifted the curtain, and somewhat 
sharply demanded his business. The names of Pambo and Arsenius, 
however, seemed to pacify him at once, and the trembling youth was 
ushered into the presence of him who in reality, though not in name, 
gat on the throne of the Pharaohs. 

Not, indeed, in their outward pomp; the furniture of the chamber 
was but a grade above that of the artizans; the dress of the great man 
‘was coarse and simple ; if personal vanity peor out anywhere, it was 
in the careful arrangement of the bushy beard, and of the few curling 
locks which the tonsure had spared. But the height and majesty of 
his figure, the stern and massive beauty of his features, and the flash- 
ing eye, curling lip, and projecting brow—all marked him as one born 
tocommand. As the youth entered, Cyril stopped short in his walk, 
and looked him through and through, with a glance which burnt upon 
his cheeks like fire, and made him all but wish the kindly earth would 
open and hide him, took the letters, read them, and then began. 

“‘Philammon A Greek. You are said to have learned to obey. 
80, you have also learned to rule. 
you to my tutelage. 

“ And I will.” 

** Well said. Go to that window, then, and leap into the court.” 

Philammon walked to it, and opened it. The pavement was full 
twenty feet below ; but his business was to obey, and not take measure- 
ments. There was a flower in a vase upon the sill. He quietly remo- 
ved it, and in an instant more would have leapt, for life or death, when 
Cyril’s voice thundered ‘ Stop !” 

“« The lad will pass, my Peter. I shall not be afraid, now, for the 
secrets which he may have overheard.” 

Peter smiled assent, looking all the while as if he thought it a great 

ity that the young man had not been allowed to put talebearing out of 

own power, by breaking his neck. 

“ You wish to see the world? Perhaps you have seen something of 
it to-day.” 

«+I saw the murder ——” 

* Then you saw what you came hither to see; what the world is, and 
what justice and mercy it can deal out. You would not dislike to see 
God's ls to man’s tyranny? . . . Or to be a fellow-worker with 
God therein, if I judge rightly by your looks ?” 

«I would avenge that man.”’ 


If 
Your father-abbot has transferred 
You are now to obey me.” 


** Ab! my poor simple school-master! And his fate is the portent of | 
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tents to you now! awhile, till you have gone with Ezekiel 

to the inner chambers of the devil’s temple, and you will see worse 
things than these—women weeping for Thammuz ; bemoaning the decay 
of an idolatry which they themselves disbelieve—That, too, is on the 
list of Hercules’ labours, Peter mine.” 

At this moment a deacon entered. . . 
of the accursed nation are below, at-your summons. 
in through the back gate, for fear of —” P 

“Right, right. An accident to them might have ruined us. Ishall 
not forget you. Bring themup. Peter, take this youth, introduce 
him to the parabolani . . . . Who will be the best man forhim to work 
under ?” 

“The brother Theopompus is especially sober and gentle.” 

Cyril shook his head laughingly. . . . ‘‘Go into the next room, my 
son. . . . No, Peter, put him under some fiery saint, some true Boaner- 
ges, who will talk him down, and work him to death, and show him the 
best and worst of everythivg. Cleitophon will betheman. Now then, 
let me see wy engagements: five minutes for these Jews—Orestes did 
not choose to frighten them: let us see whether Cyril cannot; then an 
hour to look over the hospital accounts ; an hour for the schools ; ahalf 
hour for the reserved cases of distress ; and another half hour for my- 
self ; and then divine service. See that the boy is there. Do bring in 
every one in their turn, Peter mine. So much time goes in hunting 
for this man and that man . . . . and life is too short for all that — 
Where are these Jews ?” and Cyril plunged into the latter half of his 
day’s work with that untiring energy, self-sacrifice and method which 
commanded for him, in spite of all suspicions of his violence, ambition, 
and intrigue, the loving awe and implicit obedience of several hundred 
thousand human beings. : 

So Philammon went out with the parabolani, a sort of organized 
guild of district visitors. . . . . And in their company, he saw 
that afternoon the dark side of that world, whereof the harbour-pano- 
rama had been the bright one. In squalid misery, filth, profligacy, ig- 
norance, ferocity, discontent, neglected in body, house, and soul, by 
the civil authorities, proving their existence only in aimless and san- 
guinary riots, there they starved and rotted, heap on heap, the masses 
of the old Greek population, close to the great food-exporting harbour 
of the world. Among these, fiercely perhaps, and fanatically, but still 
among them, and for them, laboured those district visitors, night and 
day. And so Philammon toiled away with them, carrying food and 
clothing, helping sick to the hospital, and dead to the burial; cleaning 
out the infected houses—for the fever was all but perennial in those 
quarters—and comforting the dying with the good news of forgiveness 
from above, ti!l the larger number had to return for evening service 
He, however, was kept by his superior, watching at asick bed-side, and 
it was late at night before he got home, and was reported to Peter the 
Reader as having acquitted himself like ‘‘a man of God,” as, indeed, 
without the least thought of doing anything noble or self-sacrificing, 
he had truly done, being a monk. And so he threw himself on a 
truckle bed, in one of the many cells which opened off a long corridor, 
and fell fast asleep in a minute. 

He was just weltering about in a dreary dream-jumble of Goths 
dancing with district visitors, Pelagia as an angel, with peacock’s 
wings ; Hypatia with horns and cloven feet, riding three hippopotami 
at once, round the theatre; Uyril standing at an open window, cursing 
frightfully, and pelting him with flower-pots; and a similar self-sown 
after crop of his day’s impressions, when he was awakened by tramp 
of hurried feet in the street outside, and shouts, which gradually, as 
he became conscious, shaped themselves into cries of ‘‘Alexander’s 
church is on fire! Help, good Christians! Fire! Help!” 

Whereat he sat upin his truckle-bed, tried to recollect where he was, 
and having with some trouble succeeded, threw on his sheep-skin, and 
jumped up to ask the news frem the deacons and monks who were hur- 
rying along the corridor outside. ‘‘ Yes, Alexander’s church was on 
fire ;’ and down the stairs they poured, across the courtyard, and out 
into the street, Peter’s tall figure serving as a standard and rallying 
point. 

As they rushed out through the gateway, Philammon, dazzled by the 
sudden transition from the darkness within to the blaze of moon and 
starlight which flooded the street, and walls, and shining roofs, hung 
back a moment. That hesitation probably saved his life; for in an in- 
stant he saw a dark figure spring out of the shadow, a long knife 
flashed across his eyes, and a priest next to him sunk upon the pave- 
ment with a groan, while the assassin dashed off down the street, hotly 
pursued by monks and parabolani. 

Philammon, who ran like a desert ostrich, had soon outstripped all 
but Peter, whenseveral more dark figures sprang out of doorways and 
corners, and joined, or seemed to join, the pursuit. Suddenly, how- 
ever, after running a hundred yards, they drew up opposite the mouth 
of a side street ; the assassin stopped also. Peter, suspecting some- 
thing wrong, slackened his pace, and caught Philammon’s arm. 

** Do you see those fellows in the shadow?” 

But, before Philammon could answer, some thirty or forty men, 
their daggers gleaming in the moonlight, moved out into the middle 
of the street, and received the fugitives into their ranks. What was 
the meaning of it? Here was a pleasant taste o: the ways of the most 
Christian and civilized city of the Empire! 

*‘ Well,” thought Philammon, ‘‘I have come out to see the world, 
and I seem, at this rate, to be likely to see enough of it.” 

Peter turned at once, and fied as quickly as he had pursued; while 
Philammon, considering discretion the better part of valour, followed, 
and they rejoined their party, breathless. 

‘* There is an armed mob at the end of the street.” 

‘* Assassins |’ ‘‘ Jews!” ** A conspiracy |’ Up rose a Babel of doubt- 
ful voices. The foe appeared in sight, advanc ng stealthily, and the 
whole party took to flight, led once more by Peter, who seemed deter- 
mined to make free use, in behalf of his own safety, of the long legs 
which nature had given him. 

Philammon followed, sulkily and unwillingly, at a foot’s pace; but 
re not gone a dozen yards when a pitiable voice at his feet called 
to him— 

‘Help! mercy! Do not leave me here to be murdered! I am a Chris- 
tian ; indeed I am a Christian!” 

Philammon stooped, and lifted from the ground a comely negro wo- 
man, weeping, and shivering in a few tattered remnants of clothing. 

‘I ran out when they said the church was on fire,” sobbed the poor 
creature, “and the Jews beat and wounded me. They tore my shawl 
and tunic off me before I could get away from them; and then our peo- 
ple ran over me, and trod me down. And now my husband will beat 
ran -; ever get home. Quick! up this side street, or we shall be mur- 

ered !”’ 

The armed men, whosoever they were, were close onthem. There 
was no time to be lost ; and Philammon, assuring her that he would not 
desert her, hurried her up the side street which she pointed out. But 
the pursuers had caught sight of them, and while the mags held on up 
the main street, three or four turned aside and gave chase. The poor 
negress could only limp along, and Philammon, unharmed, looked back, 
and saw the bright steel points gleaming in the moonlight, and made up 
his mind to die as a monk should. Nevertheless, youth is hopeful. One 
chance for life! He thrust the negress into a dark doorway, where her 
colour hid her well enough, and had just time to ensconce himself be- 
hind a pillar, when the foremost pursuer reached him. He held his 
breath in fearful suspense. Should he be seen? He would net die with- 
out a struggle, at least. No! thefellow ran on, panting. But in a mi- 
nute more, another came up, saw him suddenly, and sprang aside start- 
led. That start saved Philammon Quick as a cat, he leapt upon him, 
felled him to the earth with a single blow, tore the dagger trom his 
hand, and sprang to his feet again just in time to strike his new wea- 
pon full into the third pursuer’s face. The man put his hand to his 
head, and recoiled against a fellow-ruffian, who was close on his heels. 
Philammon, flushed with victory, took advantage of the confusion, and 
before the worthy pair could recover, dealt them half-a-dozen blows 
which, luckily for them, came from an unpractised hand, or the young 
monk might have had more than one life to answer for. As it was, they 
turned and limped off, cursing in an unknown tongue ; and Philammon 
found himself triumphant and alone, with the trembling negress and the 


prostrate ruffian, who, stunned by the blow and the fall, lay groaning 
on the pavement. 


. * Your Holiness, the rabbis 
We brought them 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


England has had no such writer yet as Jean Paul. The Germans 
style him Der Einzige, *« The Only,” and he is soin truth. There are 
many strong points of difference between English and German writers 
generally. Our writers—take them as a body,—are mostly strong- 
hearted, practica/ men. Look at the characteristics of our best writers, 
—Southey, Fonblanque, Macaulay, Helps, and Taylor : how thoroughly 
practical the bearing of their writings. Even our best novelists are 





shrewd, business-like men,—take Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, and Dick- 
ens for instance. Your German writers again, are very generally 





dreamy, sympathetic in excess, living ina world of their own,—a beay- 
tiful dream-land, it is true, but seemingly altogether out of harmon 
with the life around them, which is constantly jarring upon their fee/. 

, aud deterring them from grappling with its stern realities. 

f all our Boglish writers, Carlyle the most resembles Richter in his 
sarcastic wit, bis quaint humour, his poetic grandeur, and the deep] 
suggestive gleams of thought, which so often flash across his pages. 
But even Carlyle is more practical than Richter; his writings have 9 
closer bearing on the great living questions of the day,—and though he 
may not deal with them in a very clear or straightforward manner, 
still the tendency of them asa whole is, to stir up practical inquiry 
into the foundations of all existing institutions. Carlyle’s sarcasm js 
more keen and biting than Richter’s; his humour is not so full of love; 
he is neither so simple nor child-like; he is what, in England, we would 
call more manly, hard headed, and practical. Had he been born and 
brought up in Germany, he might have been another Richter. For, 
we believe, the source of the German literary man’s idiosyncrasy is in 
the political condition of his country. There politics have, up to a very 
recent period, been almost a tabooed topic ; so that the German literary 
man has been driven from the busy turmoil of real life, to feed upon his 
own thoughts, and often to seek sympathy in the fantastic and the un. 
real, 

Jean Paul Richter was born in Wunsiedel, a iittle townin the moun- 
tain region called Fichtelgebirge, or Pine Mountains, situated about 
the centre of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria. It is a lonely, iso. 
lated place; the inhabitants, far removed from the bustle of towns, are 
@ grave, simple, pious, and true-hearted race. Like most mountainous 
regions, the Fichtelgebirge is rich in native legendary and romantic 
lore, which doubtless exercised their lasting influence on the mind of 
the young Richter. His father was a poor, but devout man, the organ- 
ist of the village church,—an amusing, social, loving man,—who could 
preach in a highly creditable manner; and was also a not unskilled 
teacher, ekeing out his slender means by teaching the village. school. 
Richter was born in the spring, that white-robed season, which shed its 
love-inspiring influence over his whole afterlife. While an infant, his 
grandfather died, bequeathing, like Jacob, his departing blessing on 
the child, who long years after remembered the old man’s cold blessing 
hand. He says, however, in his autobiography, that he remembers lit- 
tle of his infancy,—who does ?—but, standing out from the dark void is 
this sharming picture :— 

** To my great joy, I am able to bring from my twelfth, or at furthest 
my fourteenth month, one pale, little remembrance, like the earliest 
aud frailest of snowdrops, from the fresh soil of childhood. I recollect, 
namely, that a poor scholar loved me much, and that I returned his 
love, and that he carried me about in his arms, and later, took me more 
agreeably by the hand to the large, dark apartment of the elder chil- 
dren, where he gave me milk to drink. This form, vanishing in dis- 
tance, and his love, hover again over later years, but alas! I no longer 
remember his name. This little morning star of earliest recollection 
stands yet tolerably clear in its low horizon, but growing paler as the 
daylight of life rises higher.” This poor pupil remained ever after- 
wards a type of one of the characters in his novels. 

When two years old, in 1765, his father’s eminence in pracins ob- 
tained for him the Pastorage of Joditz, a village, of which an ordinary 
castle and the pastor’s house are the only distinguished dwellings, and 
thither the family removed accordingly. Here he learned to love all 
the people of the place, and they to love him, for ‘“‘ in a village they love 
all the inhabitants, and not a nursling is there buried, but everyone 
knows its name and illness, and the tears it has cost.” This identity of 
interest and sympathy among the inhabitants of a village, where they 
accustom themselves to dwell in each other, and share each other's joys 
and sorrows, Jean Paul thinks to be of inestimable advantage to a 
poet; and it certainly was to him. At Joditz he learned a great deal, 
but quite promiscuously; he had little direction in his reading; was 
made to learn long passages, lessons, and catechisms by heart; he 
learned Greek and Latin, like Coleridge, almost before he understood 
his mother tongue. Afterwards, he got hold of the Universa! Library, 
from his father’s bookshelves,—an ‘intellectual Sahara Desert,” as he 
calls it,--and read it voraciously. For “in a thinly-peopled village, 
and a solitary parsonage, to such a thirsting soul, a man speaking ina 
book must be as precious as the richest foreign guest, a Mecenas, a tra- 
velling prince, a first American to a European” He filled up his time 
with reading, making miniature clocks and dial-plates, getting up a 
miniature library made from the miniature cuttings of his father’s ser- 
mons, painting pictures, and such like juvenile exercises. 

The following passage from his autobiography is thoroughly German, 
—ptobably most English readers will scarcely understand the meaning 
of ic:—** Never shall I forget that which I have never yet related to 
human being, the inward experience of the birth of self-consciousness, 
of which I well remember the time and place. I stood one afternoon, a 
very young child, at the house door, and looked at the logs of wood 
piled on the left, when, at once, that inward consciousness, J am a Me, 
came like a fil»sh of lightning from Heaven, and has remained ever 
since. Then was my existence conscious of itself, and for ever.” Cer- 
tainly a very remarkable philosophic phenomenon in a very young 
child, thus early became “a spiritual nest builder.” 

This child, too, had a first love; the fair one was a blue-eyed pea- 
sant-girl of his own age, whose fascinating charms took his young heart 
prisoner. Beautiful, indeed, is the picture which Jean Paul draws of 
this little episode in his boy-life. But this first passion shortly gave 
place to another,—-for a young lady who visited his father’s house. To 
these he never told his love,—it was indeed but the first efflorescence 
of his young heart, but the memories haunted him through life. In- 
deed, he was constantly falling in love,—it was the element he lived in; 
and his love was always of a pure, child-like kind, even when he had 
grown iuto a map, and began to have more advanced aduit notions of 
such things. In quiet routine passed the boy’s village-life at Joditz,— 
in learning lessons, reading, playing, working with his father in the 
fields, and in ordinary rural pursuits, often with thoughts far beyond 
his years. ‘* Country life [he says] is like life at sea, of a uniform co- 
lour, without the interchange of little and great events; but it affords 
& species of uniform tranquillity, which works healthily, as the equal 
and uniform sea favourably, upon the consumptive, while no clouds of 
dust are breathed, and no insects torment.” 

Such was the child. Now let us glance rapidly over the next features 
of his life, till we find him grown into a man. The pastor removed with 
his family to Schwarzenbach-on-the-Saale, still advancing up the lad- 
der of small preferment. There the boy’s cursory end undirected edu- 
cation went on as before. We cannot overlook his description of his 
first reading of Robinson Crusoe, that most highly prized of boys’ books, 
which, he says, ‘‘ poured such oil of joy and oil of nectar through all 
the veins of his being, tillit amounted to physical ectasy.” He remem- 
bered, ever after, the very spot where this delight occurred. He fell 
in love again, and does not fail to give us a most poetic and beautiful 
account of ‘‘his first kiss,” the one pearl of a minute, in which “a 
whole longing past and a dreaming future were united in that inefface- 
able moment!” But Jean Paul did not yet get much beyond * telegra- 
phic love,”—looks, blushes, and stammering kindness. At fifteen, in 
his uncouth, ill-shapen, coarse village dress, woven by his grandfather, 
he was sent to the town school of Hof, the little city of the district. 
Shortly after, his father died, and his widow was left alone to struggle 
with the world. When scarcely eighteen, Paul was called upon to be 
the adviser of his mother, and the protector of the family, amidst the 
trials of penury. He had many contests with actual want, which dark 
ened and oppressed his youthful years. Yet he formed friendships 
then, which served to keep the warmth of his heart alive. Of Jean 
Paul’s early and fast friends, the most loved was Herman, a spiritualist 
and sentimentalist like himself, with whom he wept overimaginary sor- 
rows, which often served to shut out the real ones. 

He began now to write essays,--kept a journal in which he entered 
his thinkings from day to day,—very often the subject was connected 
with theology, of which his views were cheerful, indicating a largeness 
of view unusual at his young age. At eighteen he went to Leipsic, to 
enter the university there. Poverty is not an obstacle to ardent stu- 
dents in Germany. The sons of peasants are found studying in the col- 
leges, which are not the aristocratic establishments that they are with 
us; they are freely open to the whole people, at very reasonable terms. 
and thisis as itshould be. There Jean Paul must needs study, for it had 
already been determined by his surviving parent, that he should follow 
in his father’s footsteps, and be a preacher. But moderate though the 
young man’s style of livicg was in Leipsic,—and his dinner did not cost 
him more than fweopence,—it was too much for his slender means. He 
ran into debts, bad no money to pay them with, and wrote home to his 
mother, who could ill spare it. He told his mother that he could not 
go on in this student life any longer, looking forward to the distant goal 
of the pulpit. No. He ‘ would write books.” His mother was incig- 
nant,—she who had with pride looked forward to sitting under her sou § 
preaching, and listening to his gifted eloquence. ‘* What books was wd 
going to write?’ The son answered, tbat he did not quite know yet, ir 
they would be “satirical or droll books.” ‘‘ Worse and worse!” 53 
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: ; ther. To which the son rejoined, “ Think you, then, 
the disappoints oar to preach? This honour, however, cau #ny poor 
a = ~<A receive, and it is easy to make a sermon in one’s dreams ; but 
oa one a book is ten times more difficult. Besides you don’t know that 
ye o— student, like myself, dare not preach in Hof, without gaioing a 
» v pission from Bayreuth, which costs fourteen gulden.” The mother 


pe ced, and she sent her son a severe reprimand, to which 
wae open! fall y replies,—-** Yet, once more, the permission to preach 


ts fourteen gulden. Ido not despise ministers. I have no contempt, 
= hall never have, for linen weavers. Good mother, I trust yet to 
aac® books, by which I shall gain three hundred Saxon dollars. 
oe sean Paul, though only nineteen, had already determined to be- 

_ ‘an author, and he wrote a book accordingly. His first work was 
ae in the essay style,—it was satirical and humourous, showing 
bea iration derived from books rather than from observation and ex- 
pre — It was entitled 4 Eulogy of Stupidity ; and with this rather 

ev rtractive title, it failed, after a year’s waiting, in finding a publisher, 
oe e set about writing another book, which he did in six months, en- 
po it The Greenland Lawsuits,—also a satire like the other, the 
pe Oe being ‘** Literature,” ** Theology,” ‘: Family Pride,” “* Women 
peor 3.’ and such like. Paul carried the manuscript to the book- 
"l f Leipsic in person, but they one and all refused it. Then he 
geilers 0 - A , : ‘ 

rit to Voss, the Berlin peepee: while he waited for an answer 
sen ede a cold stove, and with anempty stomach. Success! A knock 
peneee to the door one dark December day, while he sits shivering in his 
= nd the intelligence is brought him that Voss will pay him fifteen 
+. dorg for his manuscript, and bring it out at the approaching Eas- 
fair, What a bright day was that for Richter! Now, mother, you 
p> 11 have money in store !—see those bright golden louis, the fruits of 
. o jabour. the first earnings of my pen! He was so happy that he 
.! +! “0h!” said he, in a letter to his friend Vogel, ** we never weep 
wer aweetll than when we kno-r not why we weep!” 
a the fifteen louis-d’ors did little to lift the poor family of the 
ors out of their poverty. They were battling with actual Want ; 
and with this grim spectre before him, Jean Paul went on writing face 
tious and comical books,—trying to make otbers laugh, while he him- 
vif was plunged in melancholy; like the comedian who is exhausting 
jg brain to ammuse the world, while his beloved wife lies at home dying 
ofa consumption. Family distresses aggravated his misery ; one of bis 
prothers threw himself into the Saale, and drowned himself through des- 
and another, Adam the barber, left his home and enlisted for a 
soldier. And still Jean Paul went on writing his facetious books! His 
mode of dressing, too, was regarded as a jest. He insisted on putting 
on his clothes in bis own way, dispensing with vests, and showing his 
bare throat. The neighbours in Hof were scandalized by.such a fash- 
jon, and expostulated with him against persevering init. Even his 
friend Vogel joined them. But Paul stuck to his singularity, which 
perhaps had a spice of affectation in it, and persevered in going about 
ila Hamlet for many years. At last he gave in, not without a protest ; 
and he consented to in Auld his person, as he termed it, and so put an 
end to this tragi-comical affair. Perhaps it furnished both Richter and 
Jarlyle with the word and the idea of cluthes philosophy, of which the 
latter bas made such famous use in his Sartor Resartus. 

The second volume of the Green/and Lawszits was sold like the first, 
and Paul went on with the third. But his materials were becom. 
ing exhausted, as he drew not from experience but from books. For 
his third volume he could find neither editor nor publisher. He was 
repulsed from every door. Then he wrote for periodicals and maga- 
zines, with but slender success, for Jean l’aul found but small taste 
for his satire. His fond expectations were already becoming blasted, 
and his poverty was as great as ever. He was all over in debt; his 
golden ship did not arrive; and he fled from Leipsic in a “ false queue,” 
the better to disguise him from his creditors; journeying under the 
name of his friend Herman. He found shelter under his poor mother's 
roof at Hof, bringing with him only his own pure, high-minded, and 
self-sustaining spirit. He was not yet utterly cast down. ‘* What is 
poverty,” he said, at this time, ‘‘ that a man should whine under it ? 
It is but like the pain of piercing the ears of a maiden, and you hang 
prectous jewels in the wound ” 

At Hof, Paul had the benefit of his friend Vogel’s library, of which 
he made large use. He also found other friends, the most valued of 
whom were the brothers Otto, who rescued him from the clutches of 
his Leipsic victualler, who had traced his flight to Hof, and followed 
him with his bill. Now settled down, in quiet and great poverty, he 
went on reading, studying, and observing, making great books of ex- 
tracts for after use,—and which he called his guarriee, These hand- 
books or note-books of his, contained a kind of repertory of all the 
sciences: and he also noted down carefully all his daily observations 
of living Nature. At the same time, to keep the wolf from the door, 
he ventured upon the oflice of teacher, and went out as tutor in several 
private families. Then he went to Schwarzenbach, the place where he 
had first been a schoolboy, and opened a school for boys. He entered 
upon this office almost destitute as regards material means: clad in his 
grey-green woollen coat and straw hat, he carried his worldly posses- 
sions thither in his hand. He is described at this time as slender, with 
a thin pale face, a high, nobly-formed brow, around which curled fine 
blonde hair. His eyes were a clear, soft blue, but capable of an in- 
tense fire, like sudden lightning. He had a well-formed nose, and, as 
his biographer expresses it, ‘* a lovely lip-kissing mouth.” 

For four years Jean Paul laboured as a teacher at Schwarzenbach, 
—four happy years, during which he entered with all his powers into 
the noble work of forming the minds and cultivating the heart of youth. 
What his idea of that function is, may be gathered from his beautiful 
work on education, entitled Levanu, which he afterwards published. 
But though his heart was given to teaching, the great dream of his 
life—authorship—still haunted him. His satires had failed: why not 
try some other vein? Hedidso. He wrote from his own heart and 
experience ; and The History of the contented little Schoolmaster, Maria 
Wuz, was the result. This was the first of his compositions to which 
he lent his own life, and in which he yielded himself up to the full 
play of his exquisite humour. It was the transition-book from the 
satirical to the sentimental—the bridge on which he passed from the 
Vinegar manufactory, where he had worked, into the great region of 
‘ove and humanity—closing the door to satire, and opening it to sym- 
pathy, rejoiced and wept with human nature. Then he went on to 
write The Invisible Lodge, which is based on his experience in teach- 
ing. These works were full of beautiful fancy and thought, but rather 
limited in characters, consequent on the author’s small experience of 
society. But how to find a publisher? Providence led him to send his 
manuscript to the Hofrath Moritz, who »ronounced it to be ** above 
‘roethe—something wholly new.” The manuscript sold for a hundred 

‘ucats, and Richter was made abundantly happy. ‘‘ The moment he 
received the money, he set out to walk from Schwarzenbach to Hof. 
Ya the way, by the light of the stars, he thought of his mother’s asto- 
Lishment, her joy, and her pious gratitude to Heaven; and entering 
late at night the low apartment, where she was spinning by the light 
othe fire, he poured the whole golden treasure into her lap!” 

From this time forward he went on producing his many beautiful 
Works. Hesperus was the next, and like the others it was warmly 
ieived. He now gave up his school, and returned to his mother's 
umble dwelling at Hof, to devote himself to writing books. Little 
qeuined, after dividing the two hundred dollars which he received for 
., berus with his mother and brother. ‘I am yet compelled,” says 
(Uke the bird, to sing in a darkened cage.” His next work was 
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he ve Fizlein—a more elaborate Wuz, drawn in a similar style— 
scl a schoolmaster ; then Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces— 
anda ee of Pieces, one of which is the dream of the Dead Christ ; 
life Mee his famous Siebenkas, where his own and his poor mother’s 
repete. eee depicted. _ He had now become a literary character of 
the fen -etters poured in upon him from all quarters ; the interest of 
sought _ sex in him became very great, and his correspondence was 
seemed 'y many women of true and noble natures. A close sympathy 
stant] to unite Richter with the sex. His susceptible heart was con- 
them y andergoing a state of inflammation caused by one or other of 
swered Many approached him incognito by letters, which Paul an- 
thine pe beating heart and expressions of devotion ending in no- 
his frien net? of neble name and lineage approached him, and courted 
ooks SO pa Indeed, the Spiritual love which he painted in his 

emall . = made him the idol of the women of Germany, and he ran no 
.. T'8k of being spoiled. 

he me ay longed for communion with some kindred nature, such as 
mory of ro yet discovered. None of these women could efface the me- 
Waited a i first kiss stolen from the humble village maiden. He still 
emotions of pret? for a second heart, in which to pour the overflowing 
tiful poe ofhisown. ‘I ask not,” he would say, “ for the most beau- 
blemishes, t, but for the most beautiful Aeart ; in that I can overlook 
Caroli 8, but in ¢his none.” Among the warmest of bis friends were 
he Herder and Caroline von Kalb, the latter of whom excited a 

He met her at Weimar, whither he went 
Herder, Wieland, and other great men sojourn- 


deep interest in hi 
in his heart. 
to see Goethe, Schiller, 





ing there, He was not, however, much astonished by the great auth- 
ors. He said of them, writing to a friend from Weimar—* They are 
like other people. Here, every one knows they are like the earth, 
that looks from a distance, from heaven, like a shining moon, but when 
the foot is upon it, it is found to be made only of Paris mud.” He 
found the ** great men” of Weimar avoiding and disliking each other. 
He was soon back to his home at Hof again, beside his mother and her 
spinning- wheel—fiying the snares of the great world and the fascina- 
tions of Caroline von Kalb, whom he discovered to be a married woman, 
with whom it was dangerous to cultivate further intercourse. He 
went on with his works—Jude/ensior and the Aampaner Thal. After 
the death of his mother, in 1797, Richter removed bis residence to 
Leipsic, where he proceeded with his greatest book, the Ti/an, and 
other works. . 

After a great deal of flirting with sundry women, and being on the 
brink of betrothment with more than one of them, he was so fortunate 
as to meet with Caroline Meyer at Berlin, with whom he immediately 
fell in love, when he had reached the mature age of thirty eight. and 
married her in the year 1801. She made an excellent wife, was loving 
and affectionate, and reverenced her busband’s genius. They lived 
long and happily together. From henceforward all was sunshine and 
calm in Richter’s life. He was prosperous, happy, and full of fame. 
Children grew up around bis hearth, and many books proceeded from 
his pen. He afterwards removed to Bayreuth, where he was in the 
midst of green meadows and fertile valleys again. The quiet picture 
which his nephew has given of the remainder of his life is exceedingly 
full of beauty. He was cherished with soft hands, like the canary 
bird, and sang gloriously in his little cage. He had a stout heart, too, 
and helped the struggle of his country against the dominion of the 
French, by his eloquent pen. ‘ Opposition,” said he, “ only spurs me 
on to work, to work with the best, and with the utmost of my powers, 
for the improvement of all.” The occasional domestic sorrows—such 
as occur in every family—onty served to sweeten his nature. The 
death of his eldest son was a great blow; then the blindness which 
gradually came upon bim in later life: but love to al) still grew within 
him, and his habitual cheerfulness never left him. He indulged in 
music, improvising with wonderful beauty,.when all grew dark around 
him. 

He died in the year 1823, at sixty years of age. On the noon of the 
14th of November, he said, thinking it was night—* It is now time to 
go to rest.” He was wheeled into his sleeping apartment, and all was 
arranged as if for repose. His wife Caroline brought him wreath of 
flowers which a lady had sent, and as he touched them, for he could 
now neither see nor smell them, he said repeatedly, ‘* My beautiful 
flowers, my lovely flowers.” He soon sank into a tranquil sleep, which 
was to be to him the repose of death. His respiration gradually be- 
came less regular, but his features calmer and more heavenly. The 
family were ranged round the bed when the physician entered. Soon 
a slight convulsion passed over the face, and the physician said, 
“That is death.” The spirit had departed! All sank, praying, on 
their knees. f p 

Richter was buried by torchlight; the unfinished manuscript of 
Selina was borne on his coffin, and Klopstock’s noble Ode, ** Thou 
shalt arise, my Soul,” was sung over his remains at the burial vault. 

The life of Jean Paul Richter was simple and beautiful in a high 
degree. It was child-like throughout. His writings are all pure and 
lovely, though sometimes oddly grotesque and fantastic in their form. 





THE HAPPY JACKS. 


“« On Saturday, then, at two—humble hours, humble fare; but plenty, 
and good of its kind; with a talk over old fellows and old times.” 

Such was the pith of an invitation to dinner, to accept which I start- 
ed on a pleasant summer Saturday on the top of a Kentish-town omni- 
bus. My host was Happy Jack. Everybody called him “ Happy 
Jack :” he called himself ** Happy Jack.” He believed he was an in- 
tensely ‘‘ Happy” Jack. Yet his friends shook their heads, and the 
grandest shook theirs the longest, as they added the ominous addendum 
of ** Poor Devil’ to ** Happy Jack.” 

«Seen that unhappy wretch, Happy Jack, lately ?” : 

‘« Seen him ! of course, yesterday: he came to borrow a half. sovereign, 
as two of his children bad the measles. He was in the highest spirits, 
for the pawnbroker lent him more on his watch than he had expected, 
and so Jack considered the extra shilling or two pure gain. [I don’t 
know how the wretch lives, but he seems happier than ever.” 

On another occasion, the dialogue would be quite different. 

“« Who do you think I saw last night in the first tier at the Opera ?— 
who but Happy Jack, and Mrs Happy Jack, and the two eldest Happy 
Jack girls! Jack himself resplendent in diamond studs, and tremen- 
dously laced shirt-front; and as for the women—actuaily queens of 
Sheba. A really respectable carriage, too, at the door ; for I followed 
them out in amazement: and off they went like so many lords and 
ladies. Oh, the sun has been shining somehow on the Happy Jacks!” 

In due time I stood before the Terrace honoured by the residence of 
the Happy Jacks—one of those white, stuccoed rows of houses, with 
bright green doors and bright brass-plates thereon, which suburban 
builders so greatly affect. As I entered the square patch of front-gar- 
den, I perceived straw lying about, as though there had been recent 
packing ; and looking at the drawing-room window, I missed the muslin 
curtain and the canary’s brass cage swathed all over in gauze. The 
door opened before I knocked, and Happy Jack was the opener. He 
was Clad in an old shooting-coat and slippers, had a long clay pipe in 
his mouth, aud was in a state of intense general déshali/le. Looking 
beyond him I saw that the house was in déshadi//e as well as the master. 
There were stairs certainly, but where was the stair-carpet? Happy 
Jack, however, was clearly as happy as usual. He had around, red 
face; and, I will add,ared nose. But the usual sprightly smile stirred 
the red round face, the usual big guffaw came leaping from the largely 
opening mouth, the usual gleam of mingled sharpness and bonhomie 
shone from the large blue eyes. Happy Jack closed the door, and, ta- 
king my arm, walked me backwards and forwards on the gravel. 

‘“* My boy.”’ he said, “* we've had a little domestic affair inside; but 
you being, like myself, a man of the world, we were not of course going 
to give up our dinner for that. The fact is,” said Jack, attempting to 
assume a heroic and sentimental tone and attitude, ** that, for the pre- 
sent at least, my household gods are shattered! 

** You mean that’”—— 

‘“* As I said, my household gods are shattered, even in the shrine !” 

It was obvious that the twang of this fine phrase gave Jack uncom- 
mon pleasure. He repeated it again and again under his breath, flour- 
ishing his pipe, so as, allegorically and metaphorically, to set forth the 
extent of his desolation. 

“In other words,” I went on, “there has been an—an execu- 
tion” 

** And the brokers have not left a stick. But what of that? 
are accidents which will occur in the best” —— 

** And Mrs.” 

“Oh! She, you know, is apt to be a little down-hearted at times; 
and empty rooms somehow act on her idiosyncrasy. A good woman, 
but weak. So she’s gone for the present to her sisters; and as for the 
girls, why, Emily is with her mother, and Jane is at the Joneses. Very 
decent people the Joneses. I put Jones up toa thing which would have 
made his fortune the week before last ; but he wouldn’t have it. Jones 
is slow, and—well—— And Clara is with the Hopkinses : I believe so, 
at least; and Maria is—— Confound me if I know where Maria is; 
but I suppose she’s somewhere. Her mother managed it all; I didn’t 
interfere. And so now, as you know the best and the worst, let’s come 
to dinner.” ; : 

An empty house is a dismal thing—almost as dismal as a dead body 
The echo, as you walk, is dismal; the blank, stripped walls, showing 
the places where the pictures and mirrors have been, are dismal; the 
bits of straw and the odds and ends of cord are dismal; the coldness, 
the stillness, the blankness, are dismal. It is no longer a habitation, 
but a shell. 

In the dining-room stood s small deal table, covered with a scanty 
cloth, like an enlarged towel; and a baked joint, with the potatoes un- 
der it, smoked before us. The foaming pewter-can stood beside it, with 
a couple of plates, and knives and steel forks. Two Windsor chairs, 
of evident public- house mould, completed the festive preparations and 
the furniture of the room. The whole thing looked very dreary; and 
as I gazed, I felt my appetite fade under the sense of desolation. Not 
so Happy Jack. ‘Come, sit down, sit down I don’t admire baked 
meat as a rule, but you know, as somebody says— 

«* When spits and jacks are gone and spent, 
Then ovens are most excellent,” 
And also most con-ven-i-ent. 
The people at the Chequers managed it all. Excellent people they are. 
I owe them some money, which I shall have great pleasure in paying 
as soon as possible. No man can pay it sooner.” 
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The dinner, however, went off with the tsuccess. Happy Jack 
was happier than ever, and consequently irresistible. Every two or 
three minutes he lugged in some about his household gods and the 
desolation of his hearth, evidently enjoying the sentiment highly. Them 
he talked of his plans of taking a new and more expensive house, in g 
fashionable locality, and furnishing it on a far hacdsower scale than 
theold ope In fact, he seemed rather obliged to the brokers than 
otherwise for taking the quondam furniture off his hands. It was quite 
behind the present taste—much of it positively ugly. He had been as- 
hamed to see his wife sitting in that atrocious old easy-chair, but he 
boped that he had taken a step which would change all for the better. 
Warming with his dinner and the liquor, Happy Jack got more and more 
eloquent and sentimental. He declaimed upon the virtues of Mrs. J., 
and the beauties of the girls. He proposed all their healths seriatim. 
He regretted the little incident which had prevented their appearance 
at the festive board; but though absent in person, he was sure that 
they were present in spirit; and with this impression, he would beg 
permission to favour them with a song—a song of the social affections 
—a song of hearth and home—a song which had cheered, and warmed, 
and softened many a kindly and honest heart: and with this Happy 
Jack sapg—and exceedingly well too, but with a sort of dr 
ludicrous sentiment—the highly appropriate ditty of My Ain Fire- 
side, . 

Happy Jack was of no particular profession : he was a bit of a ditté- 
rateur, & bit of a journalist, a bit of a manof business, a bit of an agent, 
a bit of a projector, a bit of a City man, and a bit of a West-end man. 
His business, he said, was of a general nature. He was equally to be 
heard of in connection with apocryphal companies and misty specula- 
tions. He was always great as an agitator.—As soon as a League was 
formed, Happy Jack flew to its head-quarters as a vulture to a battlee 
field. Was ita league for the promotion of vegetarianism ?—or a league 
for the lowering ot the price of meat ?—a league for reforming the na- 
tional costume ‘—or a league for repealing the laws still existing u 
the Statute- book against witches /—Happy Jack was ever in the thick- 
est of the fray, lecturing, expounding, arguing, getting up extempore 
meetings of the frequenters of public- houses, of which he sent reports 
to the morning papers, announcing the ‘*‘ numerous, highly respectable, 
and influential” nature of the assembly, and modestly hinting, that Mr. 
Happy Jack, ‘ who was received with enthusiastic applause, moved, 
in # long and argumentative address, a series of resolutions pledging 
the meeting to,’’ &c. Jack, in fact, fully believed that he had done 
rather more for free-trade than Cobden. Not, hesaid, that he was jea- 
lous of the Manchester champion ; circumstances had made the latter 
better known—that he admitted ; still he could not but know—and 
knowing, feel—in his own heart of hearts, his own merits, and his own 
exertions. 

The railway mania was, as may be judged, a grand time for Happy 
Jack. The number of lines of which he was a provisional director, the 
number of schemes which came out—and often at good premiums too— 
under his auspices ; the number of railway journals which he founded, 
and the number of academies which he established for the instruction 
of youthful engineers—are they not written in the annals of the period ? 
Jack himself started as an engineer without any previous educational 
ceremony whatever. His manner of lsying out a ‘direct line” was 
happy and expeditious. He took a map and a ruler, and drew upon 
the one, by the help of the other, a straight stroke in red ink—which 
looked professional—from terminus to terminus. Afterwards, he sta- 
ted distinctly in writing, so that there could be no mistake about the 
matter, that there was no engineering difficulties—that the landed 
prietors along the line were quite enthusiastic in their promotion of the 
scheme—and that the probable profits, as deduced from carefully drawn- 
up traffic-tables, would be about 35 per cent. At this time, Happy 
Jack was quite a minor Hudson. He lived in an atmosphere of shares, 
scrip, and prospectuses. Money poured in from every quarter. A 
scrap of =“ with an application for shares was worth the bright tis- 
sue of the Bank—and Jack lost no time in changing the one for the 
other. Amid the mass of railway newspapers, he started The Railway 
Sleeper Awakened, The Railway Whistle, The Railway Turntable, 
and The Railway Timetable ; and it was in the first number of the last 
famous organ—it lived for three weeks—in which appeared a letter 
signed ** A Constant Reader.”’ After the bursting of the bubble, Happy 
Jack appeared to have burst too; for his whereabouts for a long time 
was unknown, and there were no traditions of his being seen. Then he 
began to be heard of from distant and constantly varying quarters of 
the town. Now you hada note from Shepherd’s Bush, and next day 
from Bermondsey. On Tuesday, Jack dated Little King Street, Clap- 
ham Road ; on Thursday, the communication reached you from Little 
Queen Street, Victoria Villas, Hackney; and next week perhaps you 
were favoured with a note from some of the minor little Inns of Court, 
where the writer would be found getting up a company on the fourth 
floor in a grimy room, furnished with a high deal-desk, two three-legged 
stools, and illimitable foolscap, pens, and ink. 

Where Mrs. Happy Jack and the young-lady Happy Jacks went to 
at these times, the boldest speculator has failed to discover: they van- 
ished, as it were, into thin air, and were seen no more till the sunshine 
came, when they returned with the swallows. The lady herself was a 
meek, mild creature, skilful in the art of living on nothing, and makin 
up dresses without material. She adored her husband, and believ 
him the greatest man in the world. On the occurrence of such little 
household incidents as an execution, or Jack making a rapid act of cab- 
manship from his own hearth to the cheerful residence of Mr. Levi in 
Cursitor Street, the poor little woman, after having indulged herself 
in the small luxury of a *‘ good ery,”’ would go to work to pack up shirts 
and socks manfully, and with great foresight, would always bring Jack’s 
daily food in a basket, seeing that Mr. Levi’s bills are constructed 
upon a scale of uncommon dimensions; after which, she would eat the 
dinner with him in the coffee-room, drink to better days, play cribbage, 
and at last get very nearly as joyous in that greasy, grimy, sorrow- 
laden room, with bars on the outside of the windows, as if it were the 
happy home she possessed a few weeks ago, and whieh she always hoped 
to possess again. As for the girls, they were trained by too good a 
master and mistress not to become apt scholars. They knew what a 
bill of sale was from their tenderest years; the broker’s was no unfa- 
miliar face ; and they quite understood how to treat a man in possession. 
Their management of duns was consummate. Happy Jack used to lis- 
ten to the comedy of excuses and coaxings; and when the importunate 
had departed, grumblingly and unpaid, he used solemnly to kiss his 
daughters on the fcrehead, and invoke all sorts of blessings upon his 
preservers, his good angels, his little girls, who were so clever, and so 
faithful, and so true. 

And in many respects they were good girls. The style in which they 
turned frocks, put a new appearance upon hoods, and cloaks, and bon- 
nets, and came forth in what seemed the very lustre of novelty—the 
whole got up by a skilful mutual adaptation of garments and parts of 
arments—was wonderful to all lady beholders. In cookery, they beat 
the famous chef who sent up five courses and a dessert, made out of @ 
greasy pair of jack-boots and the grass from the ramparts of the be- 
siegedtown. Their wonderful little made. dishes were mere scraps and 
fragments, which in any other house would have been flung away, but 
which were so artistically and scientifically handled by the young la- 
dies, and so tossed up, and titivated, and eked out with gravies, and 
sauces, and strange devices of nondescript pastry, that Happy Jack, 
feasting upon these wonderful creations of ingenuity, used to vow that 
he never dined so well as when there was nothing in the house for din- 
ner. To their wandering, predatory life the whole family were perfeet- 
ly accustomed. A sudden turn out of quarters they cared no more for 
than hardened olddragoons. They never Jost pluck. One speculation 
down, another came on. Sometimes the little household was united. 
A bit of luck in the City or the West had been achieved. and Hap 
Jack issued cards for ‘* At Homes,” and behaved, and looked, andspuke 
like an alderman, or the member of a house of fifty years’ ae " 
When strangers saw his white waistcoat, and blue coat with brass but- 
tons, and heard him talk of a glut of gold, and money being a mere 
drug, they speculated as to whether he was the governor or the vice- 
governor of the Bank of England, or only the man who signs the five- 
pound notes. That day six weeks, Jack had probably ** come through 
the court ;” @ process which he always used somehow to achieve with 
flying colours, behaving in such a plausible and fascinating way to the 
commissioner, that that functionary regularly made a speech, in which 
he congratulated Happy Jack on his candour, and evident desire to 
deal fairly with his creditors, and told him he left that court without 
the shadow of a stain upon his character. In the Bench, in dreary 
suburban lodgings, or in the comfortable houses which they sometimes 
occupied, the Happy Jacks were always the happy Jacks. Their con- 
stitution triumphed over everything. If anything could ruffle their se- 
renity, it was the refusal of a tradesman to give credit. But unoavul- 
so non deficit alter, as Jack was accustomed, on such occasions, classi- 
cally to say to his wife—presently deviating into the corresponding 
vernacular of—‘ Well, my dear, if one cock fights shy, try another.” 

A list of Jack’s speculations would be instructive. He once took a 
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theatre without a penny tocarry iton; and having announced Ham/et 
without anybody to ey, oe studied and the part him- 
self, to the unextinguishable delight of the audicnce. Soon after this, 
he formed company for supplying the metropolis with Punches of a 
better class, enacting a more moral drama than the old legitimate 
oné—making Punch, in fact, virtuous and domestic character; and 
he drew the attention of government to the moral benefits likely to be 
derived to society from this dramatic reform. Soon after, he departed 
for Spain in the gallant Legion; but not finding the speculation profi. 
table, turned newspaper correspondent, and was thrice in imminent 
—— of being shot as @ spy. Flung back somehow to England, he 
suddenly turned up as a lecturer on chemistry, and then established a 
institution and Terpischorean Atheneum. Of late, Jack has 
found a good friend in animal magnetism, and his séances have been 
reasonably successful. When performing in the country districts, 
Jack varied the entertainments by a lecture on the properties of guano, 
which he threw in for nothing, and which was highly appreciated by 
the agricultural interest. Jack’s books were principally works of tra- 
vel. His Journey to the Fountains of the Niger is generally esteemed 
highly amusing, if not instructive : it was knocked off at Highbury; 
and "his Wanderings in the Mountains of the Moon, written in Little 
Chelsea, has been favourably reviewed by many well informed and dis- 
criminating organs of literary intelligence, as the work of a man evi- 
dently well acquainted with the regions he professes to describe. 
Where the Happy Jacks are at this moment no one can tell. They 
have become invisible since the last clean out. A deprecatory iegend 
has indeed been in circulation, which professed that Jack was dead, and 
that this was the manner in which, on his deathbed, he provided for 
his family :— : 
“‘Mrs. Happy Jack,” said the departing man, ‘I’m not afraid of 
You have got on some way or other for nearly forty years, and 
don’t see why you shouldn't get on some way or other for forty more. 
Therefore, so far as you are concerned, my mind is eusy. But, then, 
you girls—you poor little inexperienced poppets, who know nothing of 
the world. There’s Jane; but then she’s pretty—really beautiful 
Why, her face is a fortune ; she will of course captivate a rich man; 
and what more can a father wish’ As for Emily—I fear Emily, my 
dear, you’re rather plain than otherwise; but what, I would ask, is 
beauty ?—fleeting, transitory, skin-deep. The happiest marriages are 
those of mutual affection—not one-sided admiration; so, on the whole, 
I should say that my mind is easier about Emily than Jane. As for 
Maria, she’s so clever, she can’t but get on. As a musician, an artist, 
an authoress, what bright careers are open for her! While as for you 
stupid little Clara, who never could be taught anything—I very much 


doubt whether the dunces of this world are not the very happiest peo- 
plein it.—Yes, Clara; leave to others the vain end empty distinctions 
of aeoney 


renown, which is but a bubble, and be happy in the home- 
1 _ of obscure but virtuous duty!” : 

. appy Jack ceased. There was a pause. ‘‘ And now,” he said, 
** having provided for my family, I will go to sleep, with a clear con- 
science and a tranquil mind.” 

I said that I always distrusted this legend. I am happy tosay, that 
even asI write I have proof — that it is purely a fiction. I have 
just had a card put into my hand requesting my presence at a private 
exhibition of the celebrated Bloomer Family, while an accompanying 
private note from Jack himself informs me that the ‘* celebrated and 
pare | Bloomer group—universally allowed to be the most per- 
fect and interesting representatives of the new régime in costume ”— 
are no other thaa the Happy Jacks redivivi—Mrs. J. and the girls 
donning the transatlantic attire, and Happy Jack himself delivering 
lecture upon the vagaries of fashion and the inconsistencies of dress, 
in a new garment invented by himself, and combining the Roman toga 
with the Highland kilt.— Chombers. 


HUNTING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


South Australia is a colony that, up to the present time has made 
but little noise in the worth ; and although we colonists think very 
highly of our fine province, and have also a tolerably favourable opin- 
ion of ourselves, yet we must sometimes reluctantly acknowledge that 
we are but in our infancy, and not fit to be trusted out of ] sading- strings. 
We rattle away in our little “ go-cart” with as much fuss as if we were 
driving a “’buss,” or conducting a railway-train, while our dear old 
mother-country watches us with a smile, and takes anxious care, that 
in our self-sufficiency we do not tumble down and break our bones. But 
if we are not yet fit to be breeched in John Bull’s corduroys, {f our legs 
cannot fill John’s top-boots, let us at least hope that we have honest 
John’s sturdy dispositition and some of his qualities; and among 
them I think we may lay claim to the love of rural pursuits, and some 
of us are still attached to the old English sports of thefield. Of course, 
among colonists generally, the grand and all-absorbing pursuit is the 
chase after £ s. d.; yet some are found who prefer the cover side to the 

counter, and who would rather drawa “ gorse” than a “ bill.” I con- 

sider an introduction of this sort necessary to my account of ‘‘ Hunting 

in South Australia,” to save me from the oe of conceit in my 

description of days with “‘ the Adelaide,” and also to impress on my 

English readers that I believe our colonial hounds do not yet rival the 
“Quorn.” Having said thus much, I, in all modesty, enter on the sub- 

ject of Australian hunting. / 

Two descriptions of game afford sport for the chase in South Australia, 
viz., the native dog (an animal resembling a jackall) and the kangaroo. 
There is another kind hunted by foxhounds here, but this I tell asa 

t secret, not to be mentioned at Melton—it is the emu. — 

The native dog runs much like a fox ; he is, perhaps, not quiteso fast, 
but he smells quite as nasty, and has great powers of endurance, com- 
bined with much cunning. He is found everywhere, anywhere, and 
nowhere, for he has baffled us all in our inquiries into his habits. It 
is always a problem where he is to be met with: sometimes he is in a 
swamp, at others on the ranges, and when it suits his humour he pads 
along the highway. His tastes vary so much that it isa toss-up at any 
time you go out whether it will be “a find” or ‘‘a blank.” In figure, 
the native dog is larger than the fox, stands higher on his legs in pro- 
portion, is stouter-limbed, wants the very sharp nose, small prick ears, 
and wide whiskers; and, in short, is a very much clumsier animal. In 
colour he is generally a reddish, or rather, yellowish brown, though 
some are met with quite black, and some black and white. He hasa 
fine bushy tail tipped with white, which he carries over his back when 
marauding or taking his pleasure, but which he puts between his legs 
when running away from hounds. He hasa very tough hide, and takes 
«*a deal of worrying before he gives up the ghost. He often counter- 
feits death, and will get up after being very roughly handled, and slink 
away. He has an Etonian appetite for mutton, and, in consequence, is 
the settler’s bugbear.” 

The kangaroo is, in my opinion, the Australian stag-rampant; and’ 
although he only runs on his two hind legs, yet he can go ‘‘ the pace.’ 
His clu tail has long been considered of service to him in assisting 
him to spring in his long jumps, but this is an error ; it may assist him 
2. by keeping the balance of his position, but when the 

mal is running it never touches the ground. It assists him to stand 
erect, and when on the defensive, he balances himself on it, and strikes 
out with both his hind legsat the same time. This is not generally known, 
and may therefore be doubted, but I have seen it frequently done, and 
a dangerous owe he is, often ripping up dogs ata single blow. He 
is always found in scrubby country, and is classed, according to his age, 
as the “‘ old man,” the “ forester,” and the “flying buck ;” of course I 
confine myself to the male sex, for no sportsman would hunt an “‘ old 
Woman” if he could help it. In truth, old women are at a discount all 
over the world. The “ flying buck” is the fastest of the three, but, in 
consequence of its artlessness or inexperience, it is less up to the dodges 
of the “old man” or “ forester ;” and as the innocent are always vic- 
timised, it becomes a certain prey to the hounds. 

The emu I really feel somewhat ashamed, as an Englishman and a 

nS me to speak about hunting: a bird, a thing with claws and fea- 
ers anda beak! It sounds badly in the description of a day’s sport 
to say, that aftera run of fifty-five minutes without a check, the hounds 
ran gallantly intoa—bird! and that Mr. Such-a-one got the tail fea- 
thers. In England, people shoot birds, or keep them in cages; and I 
think I may say that no one, even with the most vivid imagination, ever 
contemplated tally-hoing a bird out of cover Such things might possi- 
bly have happened had Mr. What’s-his-name’s flying-machine come into 
use; but on this dull earth, with its round of every-day inci- 
ts, such things were never dreamt of. As, however, I am writing 
from the antipodes, some consideration must be allowed me, and when 
I say that emus have been hunted, and have afforded excellent runs, 
I mast not be set down as a drawer of the long-bow, or as a romancer, 
or as anything but a lover of truth. It must be borne in mind, that 
many strange things occur at this end of the world, where we are all 
Selbes tatering turth 
entering further on my subject, I ought to state that the le- 
gitimate chase in Australia has been for years pursued with dogs of a 


breed between the greyhound and some larger dog, producing a kind of 
iurcher, and afterwards much improved ; they are now called “ kang- 
aroo dogs.” The large, rough Scotch staghound has also been intro- 
duced here, and has been used in the pursuit of the kangaroo. With 
fast dogs of this kind, that bring their game to bay before itis tired out, 
and when it has its strength unimpaired, to act on the defensive, it is re- 
quisite they should be possessed of power and courage, to attack and 
overcome their quarry. Hunting the kangaroo with these dogs was but 
a very tame sort of sport requiringlittle skill or judgment ; a quick eye, 
a tolerable seat on horseback, and a firm belief in the impossibility of 
a man’s knocking his brains out against a tree, was all that one re- 
quired. Any kuowledge of country, of the mystery of making a cast, 
or of helping hounds in difficulty, or, in fact, in anything relating to 
the science of hunting, was quite superfluous; for in most runs of this 
sort the dogs and game got clean away, throwing out the horsemen 
after a few winutes” ‘‘ spurt.” Nothing, when this occurred was to be 
done but to wait until a deg came back, all covered with blood, and 
perhaps wounded ; and then, if he was well-trained, he would «‘ show”’ 

that is, take the passive ** field” to the spot where lay the slaughtered 
kangaroo. Yet such is man’s love of sport, or the name of it, that many 

persons in their senses have professed a relish for this kind of hunting. 

The first time I followed this sport I was mounted on a mare, with her 

foal running at her side; when we found, I was eager to keep in sight 

of the dogs, but my mare, having a mother’s cares on her mind, was 

anxious about her progeny, and kept turning her head back to look 

after the foal, utterly regardless of the way in which she was bumping 

my legs against the gum-trees. I know not how much I should have 

suffered, had she not luckily tumbled over @ prostrate tree, and thus 

brought our gallop to a happy conclusion. 

Sometimes it has happened that an “old man,” or a “‘ boomer,” stood 
at bay in a water-hole (for they will take to‘ soil,” like a stag), and the 
horsemen, hearing the barking of their dogs, have arrived in time to 
kill him ; this has caused a little excitement, because the kangaroo will 
attack a man, and give him a friendly hug, or tear his stomach open 
with the sharp toe of his hind leg. 

Once upon a time, native dogs and emus were hunted in this way. 
The emus gave the best sport, because they were commonly found on 
the plains, and then it somewhat resembled coursing; but coursing I 
never could enjoy: to see two dogs running after a poor little innocent 
hare, to watch her exertions to save her life, until one quite enters into 
poor puss’s distress, and then to see her chucked up in the air, and 
caught ir the mouth of the victorious greyhound, always seemed to me 
cruel work. I am tender-hearted naturally, and must be spurred on to 
cruelty by the ‘‘ tally-ho”—by the ** burst”—by the excitement of the 
gallop—by the sight of a numerous body of men, seriously bent on 
breaking their necks, riding at everything before them—betore I can 
enjoy the luxury of seeing any innocent, helpless animal torn to pieces 
by a pack of hounds; and, therefore, I dislike coursing, because the hare 
is killed before one has time to get brutal enough to wish for her death. 
At the same time I must confess that I am not insensible to the merits 
of jugged hare, hare soup, ora hunted hare, roasted, and served up with 
sweet sauce; but then I should like my hare to be tenderly killed— 
mercifully hunted. But all this is digression, and so I will now give an 
account of a day with the Adelaide hounds. 

One bright morning in the month of June, about the year 1843, at 
ten o’clock, a.m., a body of horsemen, bent upon having a gallop with 
the Adelaide hounds, assembled on the outskirts of a scrub about nine 
miles north-east of Adelaide. The hounds had arrived before them, 
and were being uncoupled; the surrounding scenery was extremely 
wild, and as unlike a cover side in England as could well be imagined. 
A thick scrub, formed of a variety of shrubs, extended to the foot of some 
steep and moderately lofty ranges which were covered with forest tim- 
ber. These shut in the view to the eastward and northward; to the 
southward and westward openly timbered forest land, in picturesque 
undulations, reached the sea coast ; bright-coloured parrots and parro- 
quets were screaming in the gum-trees, or flying about in flocks, their 
gaudy plumage glancing beautifully in the sunshine. The magpie was 
making the woods echo with its deep note, and the laughing jackass 
(Dacelo gigantea) was bursting his sides with his uproarious mirth on 
the top of some lofty gum-tree—perhaps tickled at the idea of a parcel - 
of men, arrived at the age of discretion, coming out with the determina- 
tion of riding furiously after a poor kangaroo. 

When the hounds were uncoupled, they rolled themselves on the grass, 
and spreading out, gave one an opportunity of examining them. They 
were rather of a mixed lot of harriers and foxhounds, did not run at 





all even in size, and were of all colours peculiar to their breed. They 
were much criticised by the assembled company A portly sporting 
tailor good-humouredly approved of them, as did also a moustached 
gunsmith ; others of more pretensions, but not a whit more knowledge, 
found fault with the size of some of the smaller hounds, and pretended 
to look upon the whole affair as a good joke to them. These were mostly 
young men, whose knowledge of fox-hunting had been picked up in 
Beli’s Life, and whose correct idea of hounds had been drawn from Mr. 
Alken’s pictures. They generally expended their enthusiasm for sport 
at the cover side, so tbat they had none left for the run, and were, con- 
sequently, thrown out early in the day; the real sportsmen looked for- 
ward to some fine fun, and were determined to enjoy it. The costume 
of the field was varied and peculiar. The master who hunted the hounds, 
and the whipper-in, were in black velvet caps, scarlet coats, tops, Xc. 
One or two of the field likewise sported pink. The jolly tailor was ver- 
dant in broadcloth in his upper man, and correct in his nether gar- 
ments and shoeing. The gunsmith also delighted in a green cutaway, 
but his breast glowed beneath a scarlet velvet waistcoat, and his legs 
defied the brambles in leather gaiters. 

These were the élite ot the field. The mob were dressed in shooting- 
jackets, shirt-sleeves, and red shirts, according to the taste, fancy, or 
convenience of each. Every one was tolerably mounted, save one or 
two, who had promoted Timor ponies to the rank of hunters. All ap- 
peared delighted with the day, the scene, and the prospect of some fun, 
but some were exhilarated, I fear, by a less innocent stimulant. A 
stockkeeper or two smelt powerfully of the rum-bottle, and a spiritual 
unsteadiness in the saddle, coupled with sudden violent outbreaks of 
mirth and bursts of sporting view-halloas, led me to suspect that they 
had been taking their “‘ mornings.” But stock-keepers are privileged 
persons; their natural state is one of drunkenness, their place of worship 
is @ public- house, their moral discourse is swearing, and the beverage 
of their temperance is rum. 

The hounds at length were thrown into cover ; the ‘* Hoick in !” with 
a wave of the hand, was the signal for them, and they went to work in 
style. Whatever might have been their faults in outward appearance, 
the moment they were in cover it became evident that they were made 
of good stuff, and were fully up totheir business, although it must 
be confessed they did riot a little when they came across a kangaroo- 
rat (an animal about the size of a rabbit); but these abounded in the 
scrub, and as the hounds had discovered that their flesh was well flav- 
oured and delicate, I for one, having a little failing that way myself, 
could not blame them for indulging their appetites. Sometimes, indeed, 
their steadiness was severely tested, when one of these gamey-fiay- 
oured gentlemen would jump up in the middle of the pack. I must say, 
even if the character of the Adelaide hounds suffer for it, that when 
this occurred the kangaroo-rat was generally torn to pieces in a very 
short time, and buried in the bowels of the hounds. However, a double 
thong having been applied to some of the rioters, and the moral sentence 
of * Ware rat!” having been bawled into their ears, they were led into 
a knowledge of their error, and they went steadily towork. After draw- 
ing the scrub ina northerly direction for some time, the “ sterns”’ 
above the brushwood began to ‘‘feather,” a “whimper” or two was 
heard, followed by a rush of the whole pack together, and then a “ loud 
burst,” and they were away: gentlemen who had been shouted at to 
“hold hard,” stockmen who had been riding over hounds; Timor 
ponies, with mouths harder than the bits that were in them ; the coated, 
the uncoated, theshirted, the drunken, and the sober, now pressed 
helter-skelter forward through the scrub; for the pace was good, the 
horses fresh, aad the country not difficult to ride over. 

_ But these good things did not last. At the end of five miles we came 
into @ country intersected by deep creeks ; the timber thickened, and 
as we began to ascend the hills, the grass-fed hunters showed distress, 
and at last “‘shut up” altogether. The kangaroo, being determined to 
cut out some work for us, went right over the range; and the hounds, 
as if to test the goodness of our horses’ lungs and training, breasted 
the hill at a gallant pace, until they came to some stony ground. Here, 
as if aware of the old caution to “go gently over the stones,” they 
came to acheck, which fortunate circumstance gave such of us as were 
up with them a little breathing time, and we were all glad to relieve 
our horses by dismounting ; but there was little time for looking about 
one, for as the country improved, the scent lay better. The pace 
quickened, we crested the hill, and were quickly shooting down the 
other side of it, with as much as our horses could do to live with the 





hounds, who had now got on such good terms with the scent that they 
were careering it breast high down to a tea-tree creek. 


Suddenly they all threw up their heads and flashed out like a flock of 
pigeons. There was a screw loose. A lift forward was tried without 
success, and then a circular cast was made, during which a flying buck 
started out of a clump of acacias into the middle of the pack, and every 
one thought that he must be “‘chopped;” but although some hounds 
clung to him, he broke his way clean through them, and headed down 
@ gully as fast as his long legs could carry him. He had now got us in 
among the hills, and the country became too difficult for many of tie 
field; we consequently got very select, and at length even the best 
mounted were thrown out. 

When we again fell in with the pack, they were at fault; some slow 
hunting now commenced, altering gradually as the scent improved, unt} 
we were again stretching along at arattling pace, and at last we viewed 
the kangaroo, dead beat, heading straight for tne Torrens river; the 
yells we all gave would require great modification to be fashioned into 
view-halloas, We clapped spurs to our horses, cheered on the leading 
hounds, and soon forced our antipodean stag into the river; here he 
stood at bay, ducking hound after hound as they attacked him, until, 
poor fellow, he was overpowered by numbers and killed, The spot he 
had chosen for his death-scene was most romantically situated in the 
rocky bed of the river; high cliffs rose up on each side, their rocky 
surfaces covered with creeping-plants, some of them in flower; for it 
must be understood that our Australian winter is much like a prolong- 
ed English spring. Vegetation does not cease, but recommences after 
the dry weather with renewed vigour. From inequalities in the cliffs, 
cassuarinas sprung up, and here and there a gum-sapling, or occasion- 
ally a fine gum-tree would grow, where sufficient space was left for its 
roots to spread, and the waving forest crowned the summits of the cliffs 
on each side of the river 

After writing this description, it appears to me that I have failed in 
drawing a very romantic picture of the spot. All I can say is, that 
there were rocks, trees, flowers, and water; and if my reader cannot 
make a romantic place with those materials, I blush for his imagination. 
Besides, the sun was just ‘‘ tinting the sky with his setting hues,” as 
poets say, which in itself is enough to give a sentimental colouring to 
the scene. 

The hounds, after having killed the kangaroo, very naturally ate him 
up, all but his tail, which we claimed as our share, for excellent soup 
is made from it, if placed in the hands of a proper cook, who will not 
smother it in flour or over perfume it with pot herbs. 


THE ARABS AT AMBOISE. 


On the right bank of the Loire, close to one of the stations of the rail- 
road from Orleans to Nantes, which transports the traveller in a few 
hours from the centre of civilized France to the heart of Brittany, and 
all its wild traditions and druidical mysteries, stands an ancient and 
time honoured town—important in the history both of France and Eng- 
land, during a series of centuries,—a town beloved of Anne of Brittany 
and of Mary Stuart, the scene of stirring and romantic adventures 
without number, all of which have paled before the interest it has exci- 
ted of late years as the place of captivity of a great chief, and, within 
a few weeks, as forming arich part of that spoil which the immense 
possessions of the house of Orleans is likely to furnish to the present 
ruler of the French nation. 

Tourists on the Loire know the charming town of Amboise very well ; 
and none ever missed, in days of yore, visiting its fine castle, whose 
high walls are bathed by the noble river. This pleasure has, however, 
long been denied them, for the captive whose misfortunes have excited 
so much sympathy throughout Purope, and whose ‘ hope deferred”’ is 
still destined to ‘‘ make his heart sick,” the ill-fated Abd-’el- Kader, 
with his followers, are still detained there, and likely so to be, in spite 
of the *‘/ would if I could” of his supposed struggling friend, the 
nephew of another great prisoner of days gone by. 

Amboise, a few years since, was a smiling, lively little town, and the 
castle was a pleasure residence of the last king; the gardens were deli- 
cious, the little chapel of St. Hubert a gem, restored in all its lustre, 
and the glory of artists and amateurs. All is now changed: a gloom 
has fallen on the scene, the flowers are faded, the gates are closed, the 
pretty pavilions are shut-up; there are guards instead of gardeners, 
and a dreary prison frowns over the reflecting waters, which glide 
mournfully past its towers. 

If you pause awhile on the bridge of Amboise, and look up to the 
windows of the castle, you may, perhaps, see one or other of the cap- 
tives seated sadly and motionlessly, or it may be slowly pacing along a 
high gallery which runs from tower to tower, but it is rare at present 
that the dispirited inhabitants of those dismal chambers have energy to 
seek even such recreation as this, and the traveller may drive through 
Amboise twenty times, without having hiscuriosity to see Lord London- 
derry’s protégé gratified. 

The writer of these pages happened to be in the neighbourhood when 
Abd-’el- Kader was transferred from Pau, the birth place ofHenri Quatre 
in the Pyrenees, to this once gay Chateau on the Loire, and was amongst 
those who witnessed the arrival of the party. 

The evening was very chilly and misty, and but few persons had 
been tempted to linger late by the river side; the attention, however, 
of those who had not yet ‘*betaken them home,” was attracted by a 
steam-boat full of passengers, coming from Paimbeuf, which stopped 
beneath the walls of the castle, and gave a signal apparently under- 
stood by a guard of soldiers, which had been loitering on the shore.— 
The arrival of the steamer was immediately communicated to the gover- 
nor of the castle, and much unwonted movement ensued. 

A rumour of something remarkable soon spread through the town, 
and a concourse of people came hurrying over the bridge, in order to be 
present at the expected landing of prisoners of importance. There was 
no attempt to repress this curiosity, for no rescue was evidently feared : 
a double line of soldiers was, however, formed, and in silence and gloom 
asad procession was soon formed of no less than eighty-two individuals, 
men, women, and children, all covered with large mantles of white wool. 
of a fashion unseen in this part of the world, since the great Saracen 
warrior Abd’eraman was driven back from Touraine by Charles Martel; 
the strangers thus attired took their way from the sandy shore of the 
Loire to the precipitous ascent of the dark towers before them. 

These captives were the Arab chief Abd-’el Kader, his mother, one of 
his brothers-in-law, his uncle, a patriarch of ninety, whose long white 
beard fell to his girdle, and four of his wives. Following them came a 
train of attendants, all prisoners, and all sharing their master’s sorrows 
and mischances. 

The heavy gateway closed upon the new guests, and the inhabitants 
of Amboise, somewhat awestruck and impressed with pity, returned 
mournfally to their respective domiciles, no doubt thanking Heaven 
that they were denizens of free and happy France, generous, valiant, 
honourable and victorious !—alas, how long to remain so! 

From that time a new amusement was provided for the pleasure-loving 
natives of the pretty but dreary old town, which still wears the charac- 
teristics of the past in its acutely pointed roofs, crowned with quaint 
belfrys, its arches spanning the streets, its antique chapel of St. Flo- 
rentin, its palais de justice transformed into a barrack, and its little 
Chateau du Clos-Lucet, where, tradition says, Leonardo da Vinci, the 
great painter, passed the last years of his long life, and where he died. 

Many a summer evening was henceforth spent by the citizens on the 
bridge, their pastime being to gaze curiously up towards the walls and 
windows of the castle; for, wandering along the terraces, which hang 
in mid air might then be frequently seen, like a gliding spectre, the 
majestic form of an Arab, wrapped in a white Jernous, with solemn steps 
pacing to and fro, unobservant and indifferent to the curiosity which 
he excited. 

Compassion for these unfortunate strangers suggested, even amongst 
those in whose charge their safety was placed, alleviations to their 
griefs. The Arab servants of the chief were allowed to seek provisions 
for their repast in the town itself, accompanied merely by a soldier, 
who did not molest them. All who applied for permission to behold 
Abd’-el- Kader were admitted to the castle precincts, and were introdu- 
ced to his presence. At first he probably felt amused at the novelty of 
this proceeding, but at length he became annoyed at the persevering 
curiosity which left him no leisure for refiections, however doleful.— 
His spirits, too, in the course of long months of anxiety, gave way, and 
he at length refused to be exhibited as a caged lion, to make sport to 

the inquisitive. 

Not alone in the early stage of his captivity. but ever since he be- 
came their neighbour, the ladies of Amboise, with continuous kindness, 
showed their benevolent feeling both to him and to the females of his 
suite and their children. Delicacies from their kitchens, and little 
useful presents were showered upon the poor captives, who received 
the attentions in the spirit in which they were given. : 

One instance of consideration gave particular gratification to the Emir. 
Madame de Villeneuve, the chdtellaine of Catherine de Medicis’ lovely 
castle of Chenonceau, so well known to tourists, and so often described, 





sent Abd’-el-Kader a magnificent plant, a native of his own valleys of 
the Atlas. It is related that the Emir on receiving it burst into tears: 
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He sent back the expression of his gratitude in the following character- 


“fT of your acceptance, 
not a vies even & flower that I can call mine, I will — to Allah 
that for the love of his servant he will one day bestow Paradise upon 
” 
7 Rome time after this, the health of the Emir having suffered from 
confinement, he was allowed to ride on horseback in the neighbourhood 
of Amboise, aud the first excursion which he made was to the Chateau 
ot Chenonceau, where his presence, no doubt, 
** Made a little holiday.” 

aud his visit has added another souvenir to the list of those illustrious 
and interesting personeges who have made the romantic retreat of Diana 
of Poitiers aud her rival famous for all time. , a 

Abd’-el-Kader used often to be seen at his devotions at the rising and 
setting of thesun. He is accustomed to prostrate himself in an angle 
of that very iron balcony from whence io the days of the Medici, the 
conspirators of Amboise were hung as a public example to traitors. — 
Leaning agaivst the stone wall, he remains absorbed in his orisous, and 
tells his beads with the fervour of a prisoner and au exile. 

The numerous portraits of him to be seen in Paris, particularly popu- 
lar since Lord Loudonderry’s letters, have made his fine, melancholy, 
majestic face familiar to the world. He is little more than forty-five, 
and has # countenance which, but that Eastern countenances deceive, 
one would feel ivclined not only to admire, but to trust. It is hard to 
whether the French would do right to confide in it, but certain it 
js that he is the object of deep admiration. His large, mournful, gazelle 
eyes, his calm, beautiful mouth, and his rich jet black beard, have 

‘ained many a heart, both male and female; but his wisfortunes are 
yoo interesting, too romantic, too piquants to be lightly parted with, 

and the French will probably keep the lion still caged a3 an object on 
which to exercise their sensibilities, unless indeed the dispossessed 
owners of Amboise sbould take his place. 
gometimes the Emir would appear on his balcony accompanied by the 
Jadies of his suite. One of them is said to be still young, and very 
pandsome. This is the report of a young Frenchman, whose patient 
curiosity was rewarded on a happy occasion, when the veiled fair one 
withdrew the envious screen of her beauties one day, imagining that 
ghe was unobserved, that she might the better gaze upon the fine river, 
and feel the soft breeze of an evening in June upon her cheek. Occa- 
sionally some of the children of the captives may be seen playing round 
their parents, as they stand motionless, looking from their high posi- 
tion. These litt'e captives are of all shades, from white to ebony hue, 
and are by no means so silent or so still as their elders, for they clamour 
and climb and twist ubout upon the parapets in a manner quite start- 
ling to those who are watching them from below. 

Some time ago the Bishopof Algiers, passing through Amboise, stop- 
ped to pay a visit to the Emir; he exhorted him to resignation,—alas! 
what else could he preach ?—and received the same answer,as the illus- 
trious prisoner always gives to those who seek to console him. 

«I gave myself up ou the sole condition that I should be conducted 
to Alexandria, in order to go to Mecca, where I desired to finish my 
days. The promise was given me: I ask for nothing further, and 1 rely 
on the justice of Allah.” 

The bishop said prayers in the exquisite little chapel of the castle 
already mentioned, us so beautifully restored by the unf rtunate Louis 
Philippe, and which is in itself the most perfect specimen of art ever 
beheld, with its marble pictures of St. Hubert’s miracle, its elaborate 
door-ways and vivid glass painting, rivalling the antique. A pretty 
little sentimental service was got up, of which the Arab captives «ere 
made the heroes, numerous prayers being addressed to Heaven for their 
welfare, both of body and soul. Probably the prisoners really felt grate- 
ful for the attention, even though neitner the priest nor the shrine had 
relation to their own belief. 

One of the suite, the oftenest seen in Amboise, was the butcher Ben- 
Salem, who officiated for his tribe and whose ofiice was looked upon as 
asolemn one. He had a fine muscular figure, with an intelligent and 
handsome face, and was upwards of six feet high. When he immolated 
au animal he might be said, as has been apocryphally reported of Shaks- 
peare, to have 


** Done it in high style, and made a speech.” 


istica | words: 
«i! ewe offer you in return anything worthy 


About a year and a half ago poor Ben-Salem was found, a drowned 
corpse in the Loire; he is supposed to have perished while bathing, but 
the writer recollects, at the time, to have heard it whispered that des- 
pair had caused him to commit suicide. 

The attachment of the Arabs to their chief is intense; an instance of 
this excited immense interest in Paris some time since. A young man 
who had belonged to Abd-’el-Kader, was detained at Toulon, from 
whence he escaped, but instead of endeavouring to regain his own coun. 
try his sole desire was to behold his chief once more, and to die at his 
feet. He arrived at Amboise, no one knew how, having traversed 
France to its centre and there, his clothes in tatters, his feet bleeding, 
and fainting with hunger and fatigue, he was overtaken, secured, and 
forced back again to lis prison at Toulon, without having gained the 
odject of so much energy and resolution. 

How could the most severe guardians of the safety of France drive 
back such a servant from his master? 

In the morth of August, 1850, a party of the Arabs received permis- 
sion to retura to Africa After extraordinary struggles between their 
love of country and of their master, forty men, women, and children, 
consented to profit by this clemency. Their parting was, however, a 
scene of desolation, agonizing to witness. 

The railroad wus to take buck these sons and daughters of the Desert 
partly on their way, and a carriage filled with pale emac:ated women, 
holding their children in the folds of their ample garments, bore them 
from the castle walls. ‘The men pursued their journey on foot, a cart 
containing their wretched goods fullowed, and the patriarch of the tribe 
accompanied thei to the station, where he took leave of them with 
sighs, tears, and exhortations, mixed with embraces. At the last mo- 
ment @ yourg woman, who was probably related to the patriarch, lost 
her presence of mind entirely,—ter veil thrown back in despair, she 
cast herself wpon his bosom, concealing her face in his veneranle white 
— and wttering cries that melted the hearts of the bystander to 

ear. 

One feature of this parting was remarkable; «a young peasant wo- 
man of Amboise had been the wet-nurse of a little Arab child, and was 
now to take leave of the helpless infant whom she had tended till, from 
a half dyiog plant, it had become strong ond healthy, and fuil of life. 
For more than a quarter of an hour the wotber of the babe and its nurse 
remained in an agony of grief, mutaally embracing and consoling each 
other, while the innocent object of their care wept ‘or company. At 
length the poor sobbing French woman tore herseifaway, and the train 
moved off bearing away for ever her cherished nurselivg and its grate- 
ful but sorrowiug parents. 

Many of the children in Abd ’el-Kader’s suite died soon after their 
arrival, and the influence of the moist climate on all the attendants 
was felt severely by persons accustomed to go half clothed and with 
naked feet. ‘The sisters of charity of Amboise and the medical men had 
many mournful ecenes to go through, as the little Arab burial ground, 
near the ** Gate of Lions” of the castle, attests too clearly. 

The health of the Emir himself has, it is said, of late given way, and 
he has to deplore the loss of several of his nearest friends. The tender- 
ness and feeling shown to these conquered enemies, proves, it must be 
confessed, that there is no want of kindliness in the hearts of at least 
the country people of France, whose impulses are generally for good, as 
we have every reasou to acknowledge io the charitable promptitude and 
active benevolence shown to the unfortunate survivors of the 4mazon, 
by the whole of the inhabitants of Brest from the highest to the lowest. 

At a moment when national animosities are so much encouraged as 
the present, would it be out of place if the dadies of Eng/and, by a ge- 
neral subscription, which migbt fall lightly on all, were to purchase 
some appropriate testimonial to be presented, as a token of gratitude to 
the /adies of Brest, whose cure and kindness saved tae lives of two of 
our country women ? 


Kntperial Parliament. 
THE NEW MINISTRY AND ITS POLICY. 
House of Lords, March 15, 


The attendance of peers was considerably more numerous than usual, 
there being present during the debate not less than 200. The Duke of 
rauville were among the earliest arrivals, The 





~e@llington aud Earl G 
Duke took his usual seat at the table of the house, and the Marquis of 
Anglesey appeared at his left. Lord Brougham scon afterwards entered 
the house, and conversed for a short time with the Duke. The Marquis 
of Normanby, Earl Grey, Lord Beaumont, and the Earl of Aberdeen 
reached the house pretty nearly at the same time. They were quickly 
lollowed by the Earl of Hardwicke, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 








Earl cf Malmesbary. Oa the Miaistval om bench te Earl of Derby, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, and the Earl of &e., took their 


veats. Lord Lyndhurst sat on the second Ministerial bench, rather 
near the bar. The galleries of this house were, with one exception, 
crowded, and that exception was formed by the space pevenee to mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, in which scarcely ha!f a dozen gentle- 
men were to be seen ; but below the bar, the galleries usually assigned 
to ladies, the space near the steps of the throne, the strangers’ gallery, 
and in every other available spot, the crowd was excessive. Even the 
episcopal benches were well filled. As regards the division of parties, 
all the members of the new Government occupied, as might be expected, 
the Treasury bench, while those composing the late Administration 
were seated, with scarcely an exception, on the front Opposition bench, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne occupying the most prominent place. 

Lord BEAU MONT presented a petition from certain inhabitants of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, praying that they might be relieved from 
the uncertainty which existed as to the maintenance of Free-Trade; 
and having in a speech of considerable length stated the opinions waich 
he professed on that important question, concluded by imploring Lord 
Derby to declare distinctly whether or not it was the intention of Gov 
ernment to recommend an an alteration of the present policy with re- 
gard to the importation of corn as soon as a new Parliament could be 
assembled. 

Lord DERBY, having apologised for his inability to answer categori- 
cally a question which it had taken so long to propose, and having dis- 
posed very happily of the 13 persons, holding together 1,800 acres of 
land, who had signed the petition presented by the noble Lori, went 
on te deny that there was any greater necessity for the solution of the 
Free-Trade question now than before the accession to power of the pre- 
sent Government. A great party in the couniry had declared that the 
question could only be solved by a general election, and in proportion 
as the formation of the present Government rendered the prospect of 
such an election more immediate, in the same proportion did its acces- 
sion to power render the solution of the question more certain. For 
his own part he thought that the appeal to the constituency ought to 
be made as speedily as was consistent with the great interests of the 
country, but at the same time he must declare that neither taunts, nor 
calumnies, nor mortifications would induce him to recommend a disso- 
lution one moment sooner than he thought it expedient. He had assu 
med, he would not say office, but its responsibilities, from no party 
motive of hisown; the late Government fell by their internal weakness, 
by their own notorious incapacity, by the lukewarmness of their friends, 
and by their own quarrels. They had declared a dissolution inex- 
pedient for themselves, and he wished to know with what face they now 
came forward in factious opposition and sought to drive him to an ap- 
peal to the country after his declaration that the system of Free Trade 
should not be altered during the present session, but that the attention 
of the Government would be solely directed to those great measures of 
legal and social reform on which the heart of the nation was set. If 
the business of the country were factiously interrupted, the evil that 
might result would be visited, and justly visited, on the heads of those 
demagogues and agitators who caused that interruption. 

The noble Lord concladed his speech as follows. 

I frankly own, for wyself as an individaal—(and [ believe my col- 
leagues would not individually differ from me in opinion)—I have ex- 
pressed the opinion that in regard to those who have suffered from the 
changes made, in being left without a corresponding alteration in the 
expenditure thrown upon them, the moderate imposition of a duty pro- 
ducing a large revenue, and thereby enabling other taxation to be 
taken off with hardly an appreciable effect on the food of the people, 
would be a most just, a most economical, and for the country a most 
advantageous mode of affording relief. (Hear, hear) But I think 
that a proposition which no Minister ought to bring forward and sub 
mit to Parliament unless he is clear. not only of a bare majority, but 
of a very general concurrence of opinion throughout the country. I 
say that it is only one portion of a great question. I say it is the duty 
of Ministers who feel and think with me to advise carefully, calmly, 
deliber itely, such measures as they shall think best calculated for 
alleviating the injustice and mitigating the distress which may have 
been inflicted by the repeal of the corn laws. In taking into considera- 
tion the course they ought to pursue, they are bound, not, as the noble 
lord suggested, to fling down some months before a definite fixed pro- 
position, which for five or six months to come should be made the sub- 
ject of controversy and agitation, but, commending those suffering 
interests, not to the care of agitators and demagogues, but to the calm, 
deliberate sense of the country, the question would be, having ascer- 
tained that calm and deliberate sense of the country, how to take those 
measures which, though not in their own judgment abstractedly the 
most desirable, they may yet carry into effect with the general appro- 
bation and in accordance with the opinion of Parliament, and without 
rousing angry feelings among other classes of the community. (Hear, 
hear.) This I believe to be a more statesmanlike course than that 
which the noble baron desired to see followed, for the purpose of hav- 
ing it negatived, and having the Government bound to go to the country 
on that question, and that alone. But that is not the whole. It is not 
a paltry question—it is not a question whether a duty shall be imposed 
on foreign produce; it is not such a question, great as it is, on which, 
when I make au appeal to the country, I intend that appeal to be 
made. 

I saw with great regret and surprise an account of certain proceed- 
ings, which were described as having taken place at the house of a 
noble lord. I need not use the same circumlocution in speaking of 
Chesham- place as I would in speaking of another place. (Laughter.) 
I confess it was with regret I saw the account of the proceedings which 
had taken place in Chesham-place, and which bid fair for making the 
Chesham-place convention a fit rival for the Lichfield-house compact. 
I see the noble lord who preceded me in the Government summoned a 
large body of his supporters to consult with respect to the course they 
should take in opposition. Looking at the circumstances under which 
the noble lord quitted office, I should have thought the last object he 
would have had in view as @ statesman and as a patriot would have 
been to organise an opposition to the Government by which his has 
been succeeded. (Cheers.) My surprise and regret were much in- 
creased when I saw the nature of the association which the noble lord 
has formed. (Hear, hear.) I see that on that occasion the noble lord 
was attended by 168 members of the House of Commons. Where were 
those 168 when the Government fell in consequence of its own weak- 
ness? (Hear, hear.) It is possible that their interposition might have 
averted the blow or given fresh strength to the Government. But, 
not ready to support the Government in another place, abstaining from 
attendance there, they willingly joined in raising the cry of opposition 
for the purpose of thwarting and impeding the course of Government, 
and, not having been willing to support the measures of the late Gov- 
vernment, they were quite willing to join in measures for rendering 
the existence of any one impossible. I may be wrong. I am speaking 
only from public intelligence, from what has appeared in papers 
fuvourable to the noble lord’s policy. I find the noble lord stated 
specifically that he had concerted his plan with Sir J. Graham on the 
one hand, and Mr. Cobden on the otber. Sir J. Graham was not pre- 
sent. Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Hume, and one or 
two other gentlemen who were present, took part in the proceedings of 
this united assembly; and in that assembly the noble lord, hardly a 
week out of office—the noble lord, the author of the Reform Bill—the 
noble lord who, by the assent of his colleagues, had brought in a mea. 
sure for the purpose of settling the representation--that noble lord 
was called on by his supporters and agreed to amend that nugatory 
and absurd bill which he had submitted to Parliament ; and it was re- 
lated that the noble lord had no hesitation in stating that, if he were 
called on to form another Government, it would be very different and 
on a much wider basis than that with which he had been connected. 
(Cheers.) There is the position, then, in which Her Majesty’s present 
and late Governments stand. The head of the late Government, unable 
to maintain his place, yet thinks it not unworthy of his high character 
and station to associate with those who during the course of his Gov- 
ernment strenuously opposed him, for the purpose of rendering the 
difficulties of those who have succeeded him absolutely insuperable ; 
and if those reports are to be relied on, it would appear that he had 
said his next Administration should not be a Whig Administration, 
but one on a much wider basis. I sball go then to the country when 
it is consistent with my duty to my Sovereign and to my country that 
I should go there, not on a question of the kind suggested. That ques- 
tion I shall leave to the deliberate judgment of the public. I shall 
leave it to the general concurrence of the country, without which I 
shall not bring forward that proposition. (Loud and renewel cheer- 
ing.) I say I will not flinch from performing my duty without fear, if 
the sense of people and of the Parliament shall be with me and shall 
support me in a measure which I believe would be useful for the coun- 
try. But I will not overstrain the influence which belongs to a Gov- 


‘ 
measure against which a t proportion of the country has oaeihla 
an opinion. (Cheers. ) Phere may be men who mel Brew. we this 


; measure, who are yet prepared to join in supporting the gr 
interests of the country, and in affording relief to those ¢ nro] 
are suffering ; and it might be possible to render available in other 
respects (as we understood) the assistance and support of those who, 
united on general principles, differed as to the specific mode of 

ing relief to suffering interests, and were unable to give us assistanee 
in carrying that particular question. No, there is another question. 
We are threatened with far more serious difficulties than opposition to 
the imposition of a 5s. or 6s. or 7s. duty. It is a question whether the 
government of this country can be carried on, and on what principles 
and through what medium; and when I appeal to the country I should 
do so on this ground—Will you, who desire well to all the interests of 
the country, place your contidence and give your support to a Govern- 
ment which, in the hour of peril, did not hesitate to take the post of 
danger when the helmsman had left the helm? (Loud cheers.) Will 
you support a Government which is against hostile attacks, whieh 
would maintain the peace of the world, which would uphold the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country, which would give strength and in- 
creased power to religious and moral education throughout the land, 
and which would exert itself moreover, I will not hesitate to say, to 
oppose some barrier against the current. that is continually encroach- 
ing, of democratic influence, which would throw power nominally into 
the hands of the masses, practica!ly into those of the demagogues 
who lead them? Will you resist a Government which desires to op 
that noxious and dangerous influence, and to maintain the prerogatives 
of the Crown, the rights of your lordships’ house, and the rivileges of 
the other freely elected and fairly represented house of Par ? 
These are the principles on which I shall make my appeal on of 
myself and of my colleagues; and in words which are placed im 
mouths of the meanest felons in the dock, and which are not un 

the lips of a First Minister of the Crown, “I elect that we shall be 
tried by God and our country.” (Great cheering.) 

The speech of the noble Lord, which wes delivered in a strain of the 
highest and happiest eloquence, and received with great applause, was 
replied to by Lord Grey, who was followed by Lords Abinger, Clanriear- 
de, Harrowby, and Powis. The petition was then ordered to lie on the 
table, and their Lordships adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 15. 

One of the most crowded Houses which has ever yet assembled since 
the period of the great debates on free trade met soon after 4 o’clock 
—about an hour before the time at which public business commences. 
The gellery opposite the Ministerial benches was crowded, and those 
members who could not find room in the body of the house were forced 
to put up with the gallery facing the Opposition. Independently of the 
transposition consequent upon a change of Ministry, there have been 
very considerable alterations in the composition of most of the members. 
Sir R. H. Inglis occupied the first seat on the front bench on the Oppo- 
sition side below the gangway, next to him came Lord Palmersion 
(close behind him Mr. Milnes,) and then the bulk of those gentlemen 
who folicw the policy of the late Sir. R. Peel—Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir G. Clerk, Mr. Charteris, and others ; while the bench behind 
was filled by the same party who have thus expelled the usual occupants 
of that portion of the house, the hon. members who compose what has 
been termed the Irish Brigade. On the front row of the Opposition 
benches were seated most of the memters of the late Government— 
Lord J. Russell, Sir C. Wood, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Wilson, Mr. F. 
Maule and Sir A. Cockburn; Sir W. Molesworth, Alderman Humphery 
and Mr. F. O’Connor were in the same prominent position, and Mr. 
Roebuck occupied the end of the bench; but the Master of the Rolls 
took his place on the first Ministerial bench below the gangway. Mr. 
Hume was on the second bench above the gangway, on the Opposition 
side, near Mr. Cobden. Mr. Bright sat on the very back bench of all, 
under the gallery, and the great mass of the more advanced Reformers 
seemed by common consent to have appropriated the seats of the Oppo- 
sition above the gangway. On the Government bench were Mr. Bankes, 
Mr Christopher, Lord F. Lennox, Mr. Napier, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
Sir J. Trollope, Mr. Whiteside, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Walpole, Sir J. Pakington, Mr. A. Stafford, Mr. Henley; and or the 
bench immediately behind them, the Marquis of Blanford, Mr. Paeke, 
Mr. G. F. Young, Sir J. Tyrell, Sir J. Walsh, and others. Colonel 
Sibthorp, however, and not afew agricultural members, took their 
seats on the benches below the gangway on the Ministerial side. The 
Speaker’s and strangers’ galleries were densely crowded ; but it is to 
be hoped the atmosphere at that end of the house was more genial than 
that which prevailed in the reporters’ gallery. There a violent draught, 
which seemed to come from a very northern latitude indeed, and to 
have found its way through the doors of the ladies’ gallery, which are 
made “* not to shut,” blew relentlessly on the heads of the reporters, 
affording a most disagreeable and by no means salutary contrast to 
the temperature of the rest of the house. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. J. Wilson, with reference to a 
motion standing in the name of the right hon. baronet respecting the 
sugar duties, Sir J. Pakiogton said tnat, as a member of a Govern- 
ment in an acknowledged minority in that House, it was his duty to 
take the course best suited for the object in view—the relief of West 
India distress ;j and as there was nothing in the case of the sugar 
duties which should make it an exception to the policy which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had avowed their determination to pursue—not un- 
necessarily to press upon Parliament during the present session ques- 
tions which it would be better to reserve for another Parliament—it 
was not his intention during the present session to bring forward his 
motion. The opinions he had repeatedly expressed upon this subject 
had, however, undergone no change, but Her Majesty's Ministers bad 
determined that this question, like others of a similar nature, ought to 
be reserved for a future Parliament. In reply toa further question, 
Sir John stated that the reduction of duty which was to take place on 
the 5th of July would not be interfered with. 

On the order of the day for going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. C. 
VILLIERS rose to make an inquiry of Her Majesty’s Ministers as to 
the principles of Policy which the present Government intended to pur- 
sue for the regulation of our foreign commerce, and especially that 
portion engaged in supplying food for the people. The country, he ob- 
served, had been more perplexed by the information which had been 
furnished upon this subject that if it had received none. It wished to 
know whether, and in what way, and how soon, Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers were prepared to bring forward the policy they had advo- 
cated when in opposition, in order that it might be relieved from sus- 
pense. He expatiated upon the recent prosperity of the trade, the navi- 
gation, and the revenue of the country, upon the abundance of eapital 
and of employment for labour, and observed that the change of Min- 
istry had inspired an apprehension of a change of policy, which would 
disturb all the material interests of the country; peace and comfort had 
given place to uncertainty and alarm. Even if the people were indiffer- 
ent te privileges which had rendered their condition so prosperous, that 
House should not be silent, but should tell them that the precious. gift 
was about to be taken from them. He asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, therefore to make a candid, manly, and open avowal of the 
intentions of the Government upon the subject of their policy in relation 
to foreign commerce, and especially whether they meant to reimpose a 
duty upon foreign corn. ' 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER. though he questioned the 
reality of the alarm and distrust to which Mr. Villiers had refered, 
was ready to respond fairly and frankly to his challenge. » Casting a 
rapid retrospective glance upon the course he had taken with t 
to the question of Protection—which, he said, he had distinethy dade. 
ied, as an abstract question, was no longer to be considered in that House 
| until an appeal had been made to the country—he observed that Her 
| Majesty’s present Ministers believed that very great injustice had been 
| done to the agricultural and other interests since 1846, and that it 
| was desirable, for the benefit of all classes, that this injustice should 
be redressed. But they were not pledged to any specific measures, 
and, though he would not, to gain popularity, propose in a futare Par- 
liament a moderate fixed duty upon corn, yet he would not, te avoid 
bluster, give it as his opinion that such a duty was one which no Min- 
ister under any circumstances ought to propose ; but the proposition 
should not be made until the verdict of the councry had been obtained. 
Mr. Disraeli then announced the measures which the Government pro- 
posed speedily to bring forward—namely, first, the bill already iutro- 
duced for the disfranchisement of St. Albans, in connexion with which 
he should hereafter explain the intentions of the Government with re- 
spect to the distribution of the vacant seats ; secondly, Chancery res 
form ; and, thirdly, ® measure for the internal defence of the country. 

Mr. Disraeli thus wound up his speech : 


I should now sit down, did I not fee] that I have a duty to perform to 








ernment, I will not abuse the high position in which my Sovereign has 
placed me; and I will not by a bare majority force om the country a. 


Her Majesty’s Ministers. The Opposition has very frankly inquired 
what are the principles upon which the Administration is formed, 
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There is a subject scarcely second to that in importance in this country, 
and thst is the principle on which Her Majesty’s Opposition is formed. 
(Great cheering ) I hope, therefore, I may be permitted to take this 
tunity of making that inquiry. (Cheers.) 1 have been some- 
at surprised, reading what I am informed is an authoritative state- 
ment, that the noble lord the member for London, within a fortnight of 
resigning the government of the country from an avowed inability to 
carry it on—within a fortnight of having communicated to the House 
of Commons the solemn and mature opinion of his Cabinet that the dis- 
solution of Parliament was not expedient—within a fortnight of poe 
communicated to our gracious Sovereign that Her Majesty should sen 
for the nobleman now at the head of affairs,—I am surprised to learn 
that that noble lord (Lord J. Russell) has felt it to be an imperative 
duty to construct a new Opposition, the object of which, so far as I can 
collect it from the authoritative statement, is to force Lord Derby to 
do that which the noble lord himself would not venture to attempt 
(oheers)—that which he announced as the opinion of his Cabinet to be 
imexpedient. (Hear, hear.) No doubt the noble lord arrived at that 
Soallevion with a due regard to all the important circumstances which 
im this country cannot but enter into the consideration of an individual 
responsible for the government of the country. (Hear, hear.) No 
doubt the noble lord thought that in the present state of affairs, in the 
present state of Europe and of England, a dissolution of Parliament 
was highly inexpedient. It was with this conviction and this general 
determination the noble lord resigned the reins of power, and recom- 
mended a successor who surely the noble lord might have felt must be 
equally conscious of the responsibility of advising his Sovereign to such 
a step. (Cheers.) But if I am to trust the authoritative statement, 
as I have a right to do, the more especially when I have myself been 
eee on the part of the Government, surely I am entitled to in- 
quire what are the principles on which this new Opposition is formed 
hear, hear)—an Opposition which the noble lord has constructed un- 
the inspiration and with the aid and assistance of the right hon. 
Jeman the member for Ripon (cheers) and the hon. gentleman the 
member for the West Riding. (Cheers.) Such unbounded confidence 
exists between three such eminent men.—I wish to know on what prin- 
ciple this new Opposition is founded—this new Opposition headed by a 
noble lord acknowledged by all of us to be an able and fitting leader, 
with such experienced vice-lieutenants as the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Kipon and the honourable gentleman the member for the 
West Riding. (Hear.) What, I again ask, is the principle on 
which the new Opposition is founded? Is itthe principle of Papal su- 
acy or Protestant ascendancy? (Cheers.) Is it the principle of 
national defences or of perpetuul peace? (Cheers and laughter.) Is 
it the principle of household suffrage or of the electoral groups? 
(Laughter.) Is it the opinion of the new Opposition, along with the 
hon. member for the West- Riding, that free trade is a panacea for all 
the evils of States? Or is it the Opinion of the new Opposition, in de. 
ference to the noble lord the member for London, that free trade is 
@ great exaggeration? (Cheers.) These are questions I think it legi- 
timate to ask, and I think they ought to be as frankly answered as the 
question which has been addressed to Her Majesty’s Ministers. (Hear, 
hear.) I know that the prospects we as a Ministry may have in the 
present Parliament very much depend on our knowledge of those who 
are our opponents. Considering the circumstances under which we 
acceded to office, I certainly did not expect within a fortnight of his 
resignation to find in the prime mover of difficulties against the Govern- 
ment the noble lord the member for London. (Hear, hear.) But, great 
as may be the obstacles we may have to encounter, I confess for myself 
I do not despair. I have confidence in the good sense and good temper 
even of the existing Parliament. If I have miscalculated those quali- 
ties I shall still hold my trust in the sympathy and support of the 
country (hear, hear) ; convinced that it will support the present Gov- 
ernment in their attempt to do their duty to their Sovereign, and in 
their resolution to baffle the manceuvres of faction. (Loud cheers ) 

Lord J. RUSSELL was glad of an opportunity to obviate the misre- 
presentations which had been made upon the subject, by stating tue 
reasons why the late Ministers, who would have been worried out of office, 
had resigned. Having given these explanations, he adverted to the un- 
usual, if not unconstitutional, attempt of the present Ministers to con- 
duct the Government with a minority in that House. A question was 
asked, ‘“‘ What is to be the price of the food of the people ?” and the 
House was told that next February they might learn something about 
it, but at present the mouths of the Ministers were closed. The same 
with colonial and other great questions, respecting which, Mr. Disraeli, 
with the word “‘ frankness” upon his lips, had given no explamation what- 
ever. Such a delusion, he Seneshed, had never before been practised 
upon a people. Lord John then described the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, under which, he observed, the country had flourished in an un- 
exampled degree, avowing his belief that there never was a system 
which had conduced more to the benefit of the country than the com- 
mercial policy commenced in 1842. If this policy was maintained, the 
——- would, he said, continue to flourish; but it could mot be sus- 
pended, it must be active and progressive. The course proposed by the 
present Ministers of holding these questions in suspense, though highly 
convenient to themselves, was most inconvenient to the couatry. 

Mr. HERRIES contended that the anawer given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the only answer which, under the circumstances, 
could be given. He disputed the alleged prosperity of our shipping 
trade, which, he contended, was passing into the hands of foreigners. 
Even the augmentation of our exports proved nothing as to the success 
of the new commercial system, since our exports had largely increased 
under the old system. 

Sir J. GRAHAM rose, he said, in consequence of the challenge of 
Mr. Disraeli to state the grounds of the opposition he was assumed to be 
about to offer to Her Majesty’s Government, and he would explain the 
view he took of the present crisis of public affairs. He was not about 
to offer any factious opposition to the Government; but the question 


' now atissue, he considered, affected the happiness and wellbeing of every 


individual in the community. It was not a question of a 5s. or a 7s. 
duty upon corn, but whether the whole of a commercial policy should 
be reversed, the result of which had far exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
tations of its authors. He had no doubt whatever as to the policy 
intended by the present Government—namely, to dissolve Parliament, 
for the purpose of imposing a duty upon imports, and among them a duty 
mcorn. In order to prove this, he read 4 series of avowals made by 
Lord Derby, that a reversal of the free trade policy was indispensable. 
His Lordship’s explicit declaration to this effect had prevented Mr. 
Gladstone last year, and Lord Palmerston lately, from becoming his col- 
ues in the Government. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had dis- 
claimed any appeal ad misericordiam ; but the Earl of Derby had ex- 
pressly said he knew he was in ® minority in that House, and that he 
relied upon its forbearance; and he (Sir James) denied that any in- 
stance could be found:in Parliamentary history of such an admission 
and such appeal, which, he contended, were at variance with our re- 
presentative system. Addressing himself, then, to the allegation that 
agricultural property had diminished, he denied its accuracy, which 
was inconsistent with the facts, that, while the surface of arable land 
had not decreased, large sums had been expended in draining and ma- 
nure, and 355,000 acres of waste land had been inclosed in England 
alone. Meanwhile, taxes had been remitted to the amount of £4,200,- 
000, and yet the receipts into the Exchequer had increased by £4,800,- 
000. Sir James stated various facts in corroboration of his assertion 
that our late commercial policy had been eminently successful, and 
warned the House, in earnest and solemn terms, of the consequences 
of re that policy, the maintenance of which was the single object 

he had in view in joining the Opposition. In almost the last conversa 
tion he had had with the late Sir R. Peel, that lamented statesman had 
declared to him that there was no effort he would not make to maintain 
the freetrade policy. which he considered indispensable to the peace and 
ecountry; and there was no effort he (Sir James) would 
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make, and no sacrifice he would not encounter, to uphold that 


Mr. WALPOLE reminded the House of the peculiar situation in 
whioh it was placed. A question had been asked, and it had been dis- 
tinotly answered. The present Government did not mean to reverse 
the free trade policy, but they thought it should be so altered and mo- 

as not to press unjustly upon any one class. Lord Derby had said 
that if the well-expressed opinion of the people of this country was 
against a duty upon articles of food, partly for protection and partly 
for revenue, he would not moot the question again. Lord J. Russell 
had accused them of taking an wncoustitationsl seunee ; whereas they 
wore taking the only course they could take under the circumstances, 
and a course justified by precedent. They had been brought into 
wer for twor ecause the noble lord could not carry on the 
of the country according to his own views; and because there 
was no other party sufficiently > or enjoying the confidence of the 
‘House, to take the reins of power. The case was therefore totally dif- 
terent from the precedents which had been cited. 
Mr. GLADSTONE regarded the subject in two points of view—first, 
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the duty of the House in regard to the position of the Government ; 
secondly, its duty in respect to the question of protection. Upon the 
first point he observed that the House was entitled to ask from the Gov- 
ernment a distinct assurance that after the despatch of necessary busi- 
ness the Crown would be advised to appeal to the country. To obtain 
that assurance was the main duty incumbent upon the House, which 
should not allow subjects not of pressing necessity to be dealt with by 
a Government in a minority. With respect to the other point, it was 
said there was no intention to reverse the policy of free trade, only to 
alter and modify it; but he was opposed to the modification as well as 
to the reversal of that policy, and he desired to bring the question to a 
prompt and final decision, if not in this Parliament, in a few months in 
another. One the whole, he was disposed to press one moderate and 
just demand upon the Government, that the business of the country 
should be expedited with all possible despatch, and that the Crown 
should then be advised to appeal to the sense of the people. 

After some observation from Mr. B. Cochrane, 

Lord PALMERSTON said, he wished shortly to state his view 
of the present position of the Government and of the duty of the House. 
The former was perfectly anomalous and in principle unconstitutional, 
for it was proposed to carry on the business of the country in a House 
of Commons where the Ministers were in a minurity—a state of things 
which could not last. A dissolution, in the state of public business, 
was admitted to be impossible; the House, therefore, ought to exhibit 
forbearance towards the Government, and assist it in earrying through 
the necessary measures, until they had so disposed of this business as 
as to enable them to dissolve Parliament and appeal to the country. 
Having taken the sense of the people, Parliament showld be called to- 
gether at the earliest period to come to a final decision upon this great 
question. 

A few remarks were made by Mr.G. Berkeley. Mr. M. Gibson said, 
the question was the propriety of urging the government to a speedy 
dissolution of Parliament, and he strongly impressed upon them the ne- 
cessity of this course, to save the country from the evils of allowing a 
question of this kind to be left in uncertainty and jeopardy. Sir J. 
Tyrell defended the Government generally and their course of proceed. 
ing. Mr. Oswald charged the Government with evading the real ques- 
tion at issue, and with a desire to palter with the country, and called 
upon them to be more explicit. Mr. Newdegate, as a Protectionist, 
was content with the declaration of Lord Derby, his object being justice 
to the great interests of the country, and a modification of a policy 
which had created great distress. He disputed the assertion of Sir J. 
Graham, that the quantity of corn grown in this country had not di- 
minished under the present policy. Sir A. Cockburn observed that a 
difficulty arose from the language of Lord Derby’s supporters, so diff- 
erent from bisown. Mr. Villiers had asked simply whether the Gov- 
ernment intended in a future Parliament to impose a duty upon corn. 
Mr. Disraeli’s reply was that they would not consider themselves bound 
to make such a proposition. 

After a few words from Mr. Booker, the House went into Committee; 
but upon the first vote, that 39,000 be the number of seamen and ma- 
rines employed, Mr. Hume objected to any vote being taken at so late 
an hour. After some remonstrance, however, the vote was agreed to 
as well as several others, and the House then adjourned. 


OUTRAGES ON BRITISH SUBJECTS IN TUSCANY. 
ae Thursday, March 18. 


Colonel RAWDON had seen a statement in a letter, the effect of 
which was that a British officer, in full uniform, belonging to the Royal 
Marines, had been cut down by Austrian authorities at Leghorn. The 
letter to which he alluded was dated Florence, the 11th inst., and he 
begged to ask whether any information had reached Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as to that transaction ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said it was quite incorrect 
that a British officer of the Royal Marines, in full uniform,.at Leghorn, 
had been cut down by the Austrian authorities. Informatiom had, how- 
ever, reached the Government that a petty officer of the Marines, being 
on leave at Leghorn, had been extremely maltreated by the Tuscan 
police. Captain Codd, of Her Majesty’s frigate Firebrand, had com- 
municated with Mr. Scarlett, our Minister at Plorence, and: consider- 
able correspondence had taken place between Mr. Scarlett and the 
Tuscan Ministry, the effect of which had beenthat the head of the Tus- 
can police, who was involved in the outrage, had been imprisoned for 
eight days. (Hear, hear.) This was all the information which had 
reached Her Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

Lord PALMERSTON wished to put a question which was in some 
way connected with that just answered. Some considerable time ago 
an outrage of a very aggravated character, an unmanly and, under the 
circumstances, a cowardly outrage, was committed by an armed Aus- 
trian officer marching at the head of his regiment upon an unarmed 
British subject, Mr. Mather, at Florence. (Hear.) The outrage in 
question had been made the subject of inquiry in this house, and the 
noble lord then at the head of the Government stated that communica- 
tions were going on, and that proper reparation had been demanded.— 
He begged now to ask whether the Austrian Government had inflicted 
any punishment on the officer who had so misconducted himself, or 
whether any other kind of reparation had been made to the British 
Government? (Hear, hear.) 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, the noble iord the 
member for Tiverton had not given him notice of this inquiry, and 
therefore he could not give immediately any answer with reference to 
the particular point as regarded the Austrian Government. But, al- 
though the noble Jord had not given him this notice, he was able to 
state that the Brittish Government had insisted upon reparation being 
afforded to Mr. Mather by the Tuscan Ministry, because, as the Gov- 
ernment of Tuscany was an independent one, reparation could not be 
withheld on the plea that the Austrians were in occupation at the desire 
of the Tuscan Government, With respect to the correspondence which 
had taken place between Her Majesty’s Government and the Austrian 
Government on this subject, he believed he might say,—though he 
could have made the statement with more precision had notice been 
given of the inquiry,—that that correspondence either had terminated 
or was approaching a termination, the result of which would be satis- 
factory to the House. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL said there had been a commission of inquiry upon 
this case. Could the right hon. gentleman state what was the result ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said his reply would be 
much more satisfactory if the noble lord had given notice of his ques- 
tion. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches.) He would give the in- 
formatien required by the noble lord to-morrow. 


THE APPROACHING DISSOLUTION. 
House of Lords, March 19. 


The Duke of NEWCASTLE presented and supported a petition from 
the Manchester Commercial Association deprecating any attempt at 
reversal of the present Free-trade policy, and praying that the country 
might be relieved from the anxiety and suspense at present prevailing 
as to the intended policy of the Government. The noble duke, in the 
course of a long speech, declaimed any intention of offering a factious 
opposition to the Government, but until he had an assurance from the 
First Minister that no attempt would be made torestore the Corn-laws, 
he should be compelled to withold from it his confidence and support. 

The Earl of DERBY, after declaring his inability to discover any 
symptoms of that anxiety and alarm which were said to agitate the 
public mind with reference to the intentions of the Government, admit- 
ted that an early settlement of the commercial policy of the country, 
and of the still wider question—who are the men and what are the 
principles by whom and on which the Government is to be conducted ?>— 
was extremely desirable, and he was ready to say that so soon as the 
Militia Bill and other necessary business was disposed of, he was pre- 
pared to give the country an opportunity of coming to a decision on 
these important questions. 

After remarks from Lord Bateman and Lord Woodhouse, Lord Redes- 
dale, in a lengthened speech, contended that there was no proof what- 
ever that on general questions the Government was in a minority in the 
House of Commons, and he thought it was extremely desirable that the 
country should have some experience of the conduct and intentions of 
the different opponents of the Government, before being called upon to 
re-elect their representatives. The Earl of Aberdeen and Earl Grey 
expressed their satisfaction with the declaration of the Earl of Derby, 
but controverted some of the statements and opinions of the Lord Redes- 
dale.—The matter then dropped.— Adjourned at a quarter to eight. 


House of Commons, March 19. 
In reply to the Master of the Rolls, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said it was the intention of the Government to introduce a measure to 
continue the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Act for one year. 
Lord J. RUSSELL then, amidst profound silence, rose to put a ques- 
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tion of t importance to the Right Hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He referred to the statement of Sir John Paking- 
ton, that his opinions with regard to the existing sugar duties had un- 
dergone no change, and he (Lord John Russell) wished to know whether 
the same answer applied to the questi \n of the Corn laws (Hear.) He 
would ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether her Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment were prepared to advise the crown to dissolve the present Par- 
liament, and to summon a new Parliament with the least possible delay 
consistently with a due regard to the public interest. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER: the noble lord has addressed 
to her Majesty’s Government an unprecedented question. (Hear.) The 
noble lord has referred to a proceeding in the year 1841, when he sat 
upon the treasury benches, and was the leader of this House. But the 
noble lord will allow me to remind him that his Government had at 
that time been condemned by a vote of this House. (Hear. hear.) All 
the precedents to which Sir Robert Peel referred on that occasion were 
in @ similar catagory. They all had reference to a ministry that had 
been condemned by a vote of this House. (Hear.) I think it is highly 
impotitic and inexpedient that her Majesty’s Government should pledge 
themselves to advise her Majesty to dissolve Parliament at any stated 
and speeified period. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord must feel that cir- 
cumstances might arise which would render the fulfilment of such a 
p.edge not only injurious but also impracticable. At the same time I 
have no hesitation in saying it is the intention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to advise her Majesty to dissolve this Parliament—(hear,) so soon 
as those measures which are necessary for the service of her Majesty, 
and for the security and good government of her empire, have been 
passed. (Mear.) I will even say further that it is our wish and inten- 
tion to meet the new Parliament that shall be elected, so that the de- 
cision of it may be taken upon the question of confidence im the present 
Administration, and upon the measures which they will feel it their 
duty, under circumstances, to propose in the course of the present 
year. (Hear ) 

Major BERESFORD then introduced the army estimates, stating 
that he should propose these exactly as he found them prepared by his 
predecessors. The first item was 109,936 men for the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of the East Ladies. 

After a few remarks from Mr Williams, Mr.-Bernal Osborne en- 
deavoured to elicitsome further explanation of the principle upon which 
the new Government is to be carried on. He did not think that the 
adverse vote on the Militia Bill was sufficient to justify Lord J. Russell 
in throwing up the Government, and still less in advising her Majesty 
to send for Lord Derby, seeing that a much better choice could have 
been made. Mr. Whiteside defended the Irish appointments which 
had been assailed by Mr. Osborne, contending that they rested ona 
more national principle than those of the late Government. Mr. 
Hatchell warmly defended the appointments of the late Ministry Mr. 
Booker, as a member of the country party, was anxious to record his 
entire confidence-in the present Administration. Sir B. Hall gave it as 
his opinion that the object of the Government was to shuffle out of Pro- 
tection altogether, but it was the duty of the House to endeavour to re- 
move all doubt on this point. 

After some remarks from the Harl of March, Mr. Cobden said he 
thought it would be a transfer of the principle of representative Gov- 
ernment for a Free trade Parliament to pass a vote of confidence ina 
Protectionist Ministry. He woukd not oppose the present vote, bat, 
when they came to money, he hoped the majority would have the wigour 
and firmness to bring the Parliament toa close by the exercise of their 
constitutional powers 

Mr. W. MILB appealed to the House to allow the necessary mea- 
sures to be passed before a dissolution. Mr. Cardwell stated that the 
free-traders in that House were bound by the first principles of the 
Constitution to take care that there should be a clear explanation as to 
whether it was the intention of the new Ministry to reverse that policy 
which had proved so beneficial to the country. After a speech in sup- 
port of the Ministry from Mr Cayley, 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL entered into an argument to show that the 
course which the new Government had at first proposed to take was en- 
tirely unprecedented, and had no ground whatever in the maxims or 
rules of the constitution. In the course of a lengthened speech the no- 
ble lord defended his conduct in having assembled and consulted his 
political friends in his private residence, and charged the Protec- 
tionist party with having done their utmost by fair means or foul to 
drive the late ministry from office; and concluded by expressing his 
belief that the position assumed by the Earl of Derby for his Govern- 
ment, as being the champion of conservatism against the encroachment 
of democracy, was nothing more than acry and party watchwerd got 
up for the advantage of protection. 

After a few words from Mr. Bright and the Marquis of Granby, the 
vote was agreed to. 


> 


THE CAFFRE WAR. 


With very eonsiderable satisfaction do we announce to our readers 
that a prospect at least is offered of a termination of the Caffre war. 
So unexpected is this intelligence, and so uncertain as yet is the actual 
result, that we shall best discharge our own duty and consult the pub- 
lic feeling by stating in a perspicuous form the substance of the infor- 
mation received, and subjuining only such an exposition of the report 
as will enable every one to comprehend for himself the probable posi- 
tion of affairs. 

It will of course be understood that neither the reinforcements last 
despatched, nor the new Commaader-in- Chief by whom Sir Harry Smith 
was to be replaced, have as yet appeared upon the scene. All that is 
done has been effected by the same troops and the same General who 
have hitherto been engaged in the war, and we have merely, there- 
fore, to resume the narrative of operations at the point reashed by the 
preceding mai!. At that conjuneture an expedition had been project- 
ed across the Great Kei, a river which forms the extreme boundary of 
British Caffraria, and beyond which the Caffres, especially the power- 
ful tribe under the command of Kreili, dwell, without any further in- 
terference or control on our part than is symbolised by an isolated 
“Resident” at Dutterworth. It seemed somewhat extraordinary that 
& moversent should be concerted in this direction, while the Caffres, in 
formidable strength and insolent ferocity, were occupying our own pro- 
vinces ; but the history of previous wars suggested an explanation of 
the scheme It was observed that the Caffres always despatched their 
women and their plunder into the country beyond the Kei; that they 
faced all the hazards of ordinary campaigning so long as these trea- 
sures were in safety, bat that they evinced a disposition to submission 
as soon as this last retreat was effectually menaced. The experiment 
therefore was to be tried anew, and with the more confidence as the 
district in question was a tolerably open country, favourable to the 
operations not only of artillery but of cavalry, aud offering compara- 
tively little cover for the sharpshooters of the enewy The expedition 
marched accordingly im considerable strength, and the result has so far 
—a the previous calculations as to furnish us with the report de- 
scribed. 

The operations commenced in the beginning of December by the con- 
certed march of two divisions under the respective commands of Major- 
General Somerset and Coloniel Eyre. These columns mustered between 
them some 5,000 men, levies and regulars, including 99 of the 12th Lan- 
cers, who seem at last to have been made available for field service. 
After encountering some spirited opposition from the Caffres, who not 
only manceuvred with a force of native cavalry, but discovered some 
initiation in the ominous art of stockading, the two columns succeeded 
in crossing the Kei, sweeping the country beyond, and putting them- 
selves in direct communication at the rendezvous assigned. This duty 
accomplished, they scoured the neighbourhood afresh, and returned to 
head-quarters after three weeks’ absence with 23,000 head of cattle 
and a proportionate spoil in goats and horses. Nor did these droves of 
dumb prisoners constitute the whole of their following. The Fingoes 
of Butterworth, in number 7,000 souls, with chattels in the shape of 
80,000 kine, expressed a wish to be removed from the reach of the ex- 
asperated Kreili. and they migrated accordingly, under convoy of Colo- 
nel Eyre’s division, for protection and location in some part of the 
British territory. Such was the issue of the expedition across the Kei. 
A fortnight later, that is to say on the 15th of January, the ‘ rebel 
Caffre Chiefs,” as we learn from an official notification, ‘formally sued 
for peace.”’ and it is upon these authentic communications that our 
hopes and chances must rest. 

n considering the value or finality of these proceedings, it is im- 
possible to disguise from ourselves that nothing is recorded of sufficient 
importance to explain at first sight such an abrupt conversion on the 
ne of the Caffres from successful definance to despairing submission. 

hey have suffered no serious reverse in the field, and, if they could not 
prevent the —- of the river, they at least disputed it with courage 
and displayed an increased proficiency in the science of war. They have 
apparently lost many cattle, but we know not how many they retain, 
and they are even said to have made reprisals to a considerable extent 
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the retiring force. Moreover the general opinion 
on the wre omens ‘s be distrustfal, and it is known that after the 
of the colony APP ro their overtures eight days elapsed without any 
Governor's reply to the s ve al of active 
tow submission. In consequence a renews! ° 
; rdered, and the entire force at King William's Town, 
rations WAS OF iin of i to march 
6 hree stron columns of yon | and one of cavalry, was to! 
- 7 21st of January for @ secon razzia in tho Amatolas. The re- 
galt of this operatiou is not yet known. k 
oo with every motive for hesitation on so doubtful a subject we must 
enture to express a decided inclination to hope for the best by the 
= fthe next mail. We do not think that a mere desire to gain 
- ne or supplies would have led the Caffre Chiefs to make overtures 
rs must needs dispirit their own countrymen and show the British 
—_ ral that they were at least beginning to be strained for means. — 
ye ugh, too, they have maintained their charactar in the field. and 
Alt r . arently lost no credit among the coloured population, itis plain 
nen oe must have suffered from operations so oxtensive and success- 
ra those of General Somerset's columns; and if, as there is every 
- ‘on for anticipating, the movement on the Amatolas should be as 
proce condusted, their disposition tosurrender may be very proba- 
Cite eirmed It is on the existence of this disposition that we must 
bly d our hopes, and we really think a favourable presumption is war- 
pr not only by the formal suit of the Chiefs, but by a variety of 
a ler incidents detailed in the reports. As the blow was to be so 
wr tly followed up, the impression, if it has been really made, must 
pe proportionably deepened, and the next intelligence ought to relieve 
spense. 
gh em will be too gratifying to be scrutinized with much severi- 
or we might otherwise inquire why & movement recommended by 
1Y+ | guccessful precedents was not effected at an earlier period than 
= 19th month of the war. We suspect, however, that i° the Caffres 
pe indeed discouraged, it is rather in consequence of the general less- 
prs of the campaign than of any particular blow. They have found it 
woaeible to outnumber, to surround, and to annoy the British troops, but 
one to defeat or disperse them. They must needs, we should imag- 
Pa pave acquired some awe of that Power which is never disheartened 
a any reverse or weakened by any losses; and Sandilli, like Tippoo 
sihib, may naturally despair of outlasting an enemy who is incessantly 
recruited from beyond the seas. To complete their depression, if they 
hold out so long, they will presently see a new commander, new troops, 
and new tactics; so that all they will have gained by more thana 
twelvemonth’s contest is the certainty of being more absolutely put 
jown. A civilized and intelligent people would never have conceived 
the idea of resistance to strength so immeasurably superior, and in 
roportion as the Caffres acquire this kind of intelligence they may be 
expected to act upon the conviction. 
Everybody will be pleased that Sir Harry Smith should have given so 
ractical a contradiction to the censure of his superiors as to have fin- 
ished the war before the arrival of the despatch superseding him as 
incompetent to conduct it. Lord Grey’s miscarriages are interminable 
enough to suggest tke notion of an avenging destiny. Not until his 
Lordship has dismissed all hope does hope appear, nor does the Com- 
mander-in-Chief obtain any success until Lord Grey has demonstrated 
on paper that success is never likely toattend him. As far as fighting 
is concerned, General Cathcart will arrive, we may hope, at the Cape, 
as Sir Charles Napier arrived in India, but there will be little lack of 
matter for the exercise of his discretion. It might be premature to 
speculate on events which have not yet transpired, but on three points 
our new policy is clear. We must abandon much of our overgrown 
and profitless territory, we must dictate absolute obedience to the na- 
tives, and we must give the colonists greater freedom in maintaining a 
cause so substantial'y theirown. At present, so remarkable is our po- 
sition at home, that this transition from embarrassment to confidence 
on the frontiers of Caffraria is likely to exercise no trifling influence on 
domestic politics. A positive termination of the Caffre war would re 
lieve us of an annual outlay almost equivalent to the alleged ‘‘ burdens 
on land,” as most recently computed, and exceeding in amount the sum 
total of the taxes now most in dispute ; it would faciliate the question 
of ** national defences” by bringing an admirable division of infantry 
from South Africa to Sussex ; and it would dissipate the great colonial 
thundercloud by proving that Lord Grey’s General was right after all, 
though not indeed till Lord Grey himself had declared him wrong. We 
only trust that such a consummation of fortune may be really at hand. 
Times 15th ult. 
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INDIA. 


We have advices by the usual semi-monthly express, jn anticipation 
of the Overland Mail. The dates are Calcutta, February 8; and Bom- 
bay, February 17. 

From Rangoon, the theatre of the recent hostilities with the Bur- 

mese there is no further news of importance. Active operations were 
suspended for the present; but in the interval, caused by the state of the 
weather, reinforcements and ammunition were being dispatched by the 
Government at Calcutta to the frontier, ready to repel any assault or 
injustice that might be attempted. The Burmese authorities appeared 
to be watching the course of events, and waiting to see what line of ac- 
tion would be adopted by the British Government. The Governor- 
General, who arrived at Calcutta on the 29th of January, is said to 
have approved generally of the conduct of the Commodore (Lambert) 
in the late operations at Rangoon, but excepted to the abduction of the 
Burmese ship-of-war. It now appears, however, that it was not on this 
account that the Fox was fired upon. The Burmese Governor told him 
that if he attempted to remove British property from Rangoon he would 
be assailed from the stockades ; and the commodore replied, that if so 
much as a pistol were discharged at him he would level the stockades ; 
and he accordingly, when attacked, kept his word. The Governor- 
General is said to be most anxious to see and bring the Burmese to 
their senses without resorting to hostilities, and to avoid a war if pos- 
sible; and it is added that he entertains hopes of succeeding by means 
of a strict blockade of the river at Rangoon. 

The expedition against Khyrpore is at an end. Ali Moorad, the 
Ameer, at once succumbed to the force sent out, and the troops were 
ordered back to their cantonments. The object of the expediton was to 
dispossess Ali Moorad of a vast extent of territory which he had ob- 
tained by means of a forged document, which gave him claim to the 
Rais-ship, or chieftainship. He admitted the fraud, and he is now re- 
duced to the rank of a nobleman in the possession of hereditary estates. 

At Peshawur the state of matters created some uneasiness, as the 
hillmen, who were in considerable force, had assumed a threatening ap- 
pearance. All other parts of India were tranquil. 





CHINA. 


The accounts from Hong-Kong are to the 30th of January. From 
the British fommnaly there is no news of interest. With respect to 
the destructive fire which we noticed in our last accounts as havin 
taken place at Hong-Kong, we learn that Lieut. Wilson, of the Roya 

ogineers, and the two gunners, who were in a precarious state, are 
(ite out of danger, and recovering rapidly. 

. Under the head of domestic Chinese intelligence, we find the emigra- 
‘°n of Chinese to California noticed as being greatly on the increase. 
ad 8 the month six vessels had sailed, ten were preparing to leave, 
ne more were required. Many who had previously emigrated have 
not wed with substantial proofs of their success, and the Chinese are 
slow in following the example of their countrymen when money is 
*‘nducement. 

tn t Kwangsi rebellion was not yet put down. Seu, Governor of Can- 
tions Ad invited all loyal subjects to come forward with their contribu- 

“ . defray the military expenses of the expedition. 
ing ab * neighbourhood of Shanghai a large piratical fleet was hover - 
of Shes a and caused much apprehension to the people and Government 
fleed district. The Mandarins and the chief of the pirates had an 
refusi ‘ew, but negotiations were broken off in consequnce of the latter 
} tren A show the respect due to the Governor of the district. Her 
Statio ys brig Contest, at the request of the Chinese authorities, was 
hed at Ningpo; and subsequently, her Majesty’s steamer Sphynx 


r : 
pe ceeded to relive the Contest, and to render such assistance as might 
necessary, 
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a distinct, musical voice, from which 
sh accent had been almost eradicated ; Cockburn, the Scotch- 
ver, and, what is more, the Scotch humorist. 

the stories told was as follows: In one case, in which Jeffrey 


and Cockburn, when barristers, were engaged, a question arose as to 
the sanity of one of the es Renasened ‘* Is the defendant, in your 
opinion, perfectly sane?” said Jeffrey, interrogating one of the witnes- 
ses, a plain, stupid-looking countryman. The witness gazed in bewil- 
derment at the questioner, but gave no answer. it was clear he did 
not understand the question. Jeffrey repeated it, altering the word? 
Do you think the defendant capable of managing his own affairs.” 
Still in vain; the witness only stared the harder. ‘+I ask you again,” 
said Jeffrey, still with his clear English enunciation, ‘‘ do you consider 
the man perfectly rational?” No answer yet; the witness only staring 
vacartly at the eloquent little figure of his interrogater, and exclaiming, 
‘““Eh!” ** Let me tackle him,” said Cockburn.—Then assuming bis 
broadest Scotch tone, and turning to the obdurate witness, ‘* Hae you 
mull wi ye?” **Ouay,” said the awakened Cimon, stretching out his 
snuff horn. ‘* Noo, hoc lang ha ye kent John Samson?” said Cock- 
burn, taking a pinch ‘* Ever since he was that high,” was the ready 
reply, the witness indicating with his hand the alleged altitude of 
John Samson at the period of his first acquaintance with him. ‘An’ 
d’ye think noo, atween you and me,” said the barrister, in his most in- 
sinuating Scotch manner. ‘that there’s onything intill the cratur?” 
**[ wudna lippen him wi a bull-ealf,” (I wouldn’t trust him with the 
guardianship of an infant bull,) was the instant and brilliant rejoinder. 
The end was attained, amid the convulsions of the court: what Jeffrey 
could not do with all his cleverness, Ceckburn had done by dint of his 
inveterate Scotticism, 


Horse Race in THE DARK.—We have omitted noticing a novel 
sporting match, which came off recently, on the St. Lewis Road, be- 
tween several officers of the garrison. The stakes were £25 a side, and 
the match, which is described as a most insane but “ plucky” one, came 
off, after mess, on St. Patrick's night, between Dr. Webster’s (54th 
Regt.,) ch: h. “* Snag”—ridden by Mr. King, R. A.,and Captain Cot- 
ton’s g. g.‘*AD.C,” ridden by the owner, to runto Grace’s Hotel, at 
Cape Rouge and back again. They started from the corner of the Es- 
plande, in St. Lewis Street, at 11 o’clock—both riders dressed in full 
jockey costume. There was no friendly moon or even stars to light 
them on their doubtful way—the snow was much drifted, and in places 
the road was full of holes. 

The distance going and returning is 18 miles, and was done in one 
hour and five minutes. Only one accident occurred, ‘‘ A.D.C.” fell 
heavy when near home, but without damage to horse or rider. How- 
ever, he was somewhat delayed by it, and “ Snag,” steadily ridden by 
Mr. King, came in an easy winner by about four minutes.— Quebec 
Mercury, March 27. 








LAMARTINE On Napo.reon.—Baron Jerzmanowski, a colonel of the 
Polish lancers of the old Imperial Guard, has written to M. Lamartine, 
to correct, on hisown authority as an eye-witness, several inaccuracies 
contained in M. Lamartine’s recently published ‘* History of tae Res- 
toration,” relating to the return from Elba. This is M. Lamartine’s 
reply :—‘* I thank you for your rectifications, I will maxe use of them 
as of an irrefutable testimony. With regard to my judgment upon the 
institutions and the policy of Napoleon, it must necessarily differ from 
yours as widely as our points of view are different. I understand, and [ 
honour, the fidelity of enthusiasm of a brave lieutenant for his general. 
Gratitude wears a bandage over its eyes as well as justice. But I,a 
man of another religion, love the independence of all nations, that I may 
have the right to love the independence of the nation of which I form a 
part. I desire morality even in glory; in short, I abhor despotism, and 
I must logically and from my heart judge with severity the man who 
was the most formidable instrument of despotism. Receive Mon- 
see ty assurance of my high consideration.—LAMARTINE.—Paris, 
March 4.” 


THEATRICAL DispuTes.—The director of the Italian Theatre, at Paris, 
Mr. Lumley, having engaged M. Montemerli as primo basso contante, 
with the condition that he should not refuse any other part that might 
be offered him. Mr. Lumley required him to sing a part in the opera 
of Fidelio not belonging to a primo basso, but M. Montemerli refused, 
onthe ground that, by the usages of the profession, he was entitled 
first of all to make his début as a primo basso, to enable the public to 
judge of his talents. In consequence of this, Mr. Lumley refased to 
pay hissalary, or the expenses of his journey from London to Paris. M. 
Montemerli accordingly brought an action before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, and it was argued two days ago. The tribunal decided that Mr. 
Lumley was not justified in requiring Montemerli tosing a secondary part 
before he had appeared as primo basso ; as, otherwise, ‘‘ the existence 
and reputation of an artiste would be completely at the discretion of a 
director,” and ordered the payment of the salary due and the journey 
from London. Montemerli isalso to have an opportunity of appearing 
in a principal role. The plaintiff likewise demanded damages, but these 
were refused by the Court. 





Frencu AuTrocrarus.—Among the buildings lately pulled down on 
the place du Carrousel, preparatory to the termination of the Louvre, 
is the Hotel Longueville, the residence of the beautiful Duchess of that 
name, celebrated for her support of the Fronde and her gallantries, as 
much as for her beauty. In the arched roof of one of the cellars two 
skeletons of avery large size, and in a perfect state of preservation, 
were discovered, and have since been the object of many discussions on 
the part of antiquarians, but adhue sub judice lis est. Another dicovery 
was made close by the skeletons, more interesting in a literary point of 
view; namely, that of a box, in carved steel, embellished with gilded 
brass knobs, and containing several papers. Among them is an amatory 
epistle in verse, from the Prince de Marsillac to the fair Duchess. The 
other papers are letters relating to the state of affairs at that time: some 
from the hand of the celebrated Turenne, with memorandums, Xc., of 
the Prince de Conti, of great value to autograph collectors. 


Reuicious Tests at CottecEe.—The feeling in favour of an abro- 
gation of every species of test at the great seats of learning spreads 
apace. We see by the Scotch journals that several meetings have been 
held ‘north of tbe Tweed,” and resolutions passed against the test 
system as it is now applied at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
The town councils of Cupar and Kirkaldy haveagreed to petition Par- 
liament for its removal.—Atheneum. 





An AristocraTic Artist.—A descendant of one of the great 
Guelphic families of Italy, the Piccolomini of Sienna, Mdlle Clementi- 
ni-Piccolomini recently made her debut as a cantatrice, at La Pergola, 
in Florence, and excited great enthusiasm. Her success is said to in- 
crease at each successive performance; as yet she has only appeared 
in Lucrezia Borgia and a popular buffa, called Crispino e Comare. Her 
organ is described as a mezzo-soprano, of great power and extent. 
Malle. Piccolomini, in addition, is said to be young and beautiful, quali- 
ties that never do any harm on or off the stage. — Galignani. 





METROPOLITAN (LATE TRIPLER) HALL, 


ME. DEMPSTER respectfully announces that, fn consequence of the increasing popu- 
larity of his Ballad Entertainments, he has beer compelled to secure the spacious and 
elegant Concert Room in Metropolitan Hall, where he will sing three Evenings— Monday, 
April 5th; bite wae April 7tn, and Friday, April 9th; when he will give choice and 
varied sejections of his Compositions, new and oid, interspersed with Scottish Melodies, 
concluding with bis celebrated Cantata, “ The May Queen,” in three parts, 

Tickets, 59 cents. To commence at eight o’ciock. Books, containing words of the 
Songs, 12 1-2 cents. 
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To CorRESPONDENTS—A Lady Subscriber is informed that the answer to 
the first Charade in the Albion of the 13th ult. is undoubtedly “ Campbell” the 
poet. For the second we believe ‘* Moonshine” will answer. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 7-8. 


TENS AMBION. 
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The Liverpool mails of the 20th ult. have been reeeived.—Put upon 
the rack of Parliamentary enquiry, the Derby Administration has not 
greatly enlightened the country as to the course which it purports to 
adopt, with reference to a Protective policy. Turn to our abridged re- 
cord of the debate in both Houses, on the night of the 15th ult., and ga- 
ther, if you can, from the clever speeches of the Premier and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, any thing more definite than a very cautious 
feeling of the way that leads towards Protection. But it seems, never- 
theless, that during the few succeeding days, the imperative necessity 
of speaking somewhat more plainly was brought home to the conviction 





of the Government. There were bounds to toleration. It was dis- 
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covered that the acquiescence of the Opposition in carrying the requi= 
site money-bills and a few essential measures could only be secured, om 
the promise of a speedy appeal to the country. To this complexion 
therefore has it come; and on the evening before the sailing of the Ca- 
nada it was formally announced by the Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
that, so soon as the Militia bill and other necessary business was dis- 
posed of, her Majesty would be advised to dissolve the Parliament. 
Very soon, then, must that eleetioneering battle be commenced, of which 
the result is held to be doubtful. The Protectionist Chiefs must have 
weakened their cause by lukewarmness and hesitation in avowing their 
principles; but they have possession of Downing Street, which is 
great point in theirfavour. The Free traders have to bear the odium 
of being leagued at the same time with both democratic and oligarchic 
factions; but minor differences will be merged for the nonee, and fight 
they will most lustily to regain their lost position. In the mean time 
it is worth the noting that, whilst the uneasy Liberals represent the 
country as paralysed under the existing uncertainty as to the future 
price of the quartern loaf, the Funds persist in going up, having vi- 
brated during the week between 97] and 984! 

The long promised reform of the Court of Chancery must probably 
be postponed ; but since we are promised another session during the 
present year, the delay need not be long. Mr. Dickens must bestir 
himself in the building of his ‘« Bleak House,” or the remedy may an- 
ticipate his exposure of the pet grievance of the day. 

We observe with considerable regret that the Government will not 
interfere to prevent the demolition of the Crystal Palace. 

Capt. Beatson, a private adventurer in the field of Arctic search for 
the missing voyagers, sailed on the 15th ult. for Behring’s Straits, in 
his small screw- propelled steamer. 

The Earl of Eglinton, the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has made 
his début in Dublin with a promise of popularity. His Chief Secre- 
tary, Lord Naas, ousted from his seat in Parliament for the County 
Kildare, is a candidate for Coleraine, Mr. Boyd, its representative, 
having conveniently accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. Two contested 
elections, and the prospect of a third one close at hand, are rather hard 
upon the young office- holder. 

The Austrians, it will be seen, have not forgiven the attack made 
last year, in London, upon Marshal Haynau. Inthis day’s Parliament- 
ary abstract, will be found a brief discussion touching another out- 
rage on @ British subject committed in Tuscany, the more marked, be- 
cause the sufferer in this case, which occurred at Leghorn, wore the 
uniform of our Royal Marines. Reparation had however been made ; 
and in the case of Mr. Mather, who was cut down by an Austrian offi- 
cer at Florence, we are glad to learn that it has been insisted on.—We 
notice amongst the week’s items of gossip that ‘‘ Mr. Mather from Flor- 
ence” had been closeted with the Earl of Malmesbury. The Austrian 
government makes another of its grievous mistakes, if it fancy that 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen abroad are to be less sacred in 
the eyes of our new Foreign Secretary, than they were under the pro- 
tracted charge of Lord Palmerston. 

The good news from the Cape of Good Hope, mentioned last week, ig 
confirmed by this arrival. The details, however, of the Military ope- 
rations are so voluminous, that we prefer giving space to a general 
view of the state of affairs. If in the description of cattle-lifting ex- 
ploits, we find anything hereafter equal to a chapter of Rob Roy, our 
readers shall hear of it. 


Louis Napoleon, having organised a species of Legislature as a con- 
venient appendage, seems determined to leave it very little occupation. 
Decrees issue rapidly and unexpectedly from his active brain and reso- 
Jate wills in short, he has systematized the practice of eoup d’ étate.— 
The latest novelty, which has caused a profound sensation, is the con- 
version of the Five per cent Rentes into a four-and-a-half per cent stock, 
not a bad measure in itself, but characterised in its promulgation by 
the usual stealthiness and surprise, which the French President mis- 
takes for a sign of genius. One of the precious organs of the Elysée 
denied this intended conversion, and was immediately followed by its 
official announcement in the other. Three weeks only are allowed for 
dissentients to claim their capital.—The grand review and the distri- 
bution of Eagles to the army has been postponed till the Ist of May; 
nor are decided rumours wanting, that the prince having found that his 
blustering produced very small effects on France or on Europe has 
changed his tactics, is coming out as the Napoleon of peace, and is about 
to disband a tenth, a fifth, or even a fourth part of his enormous and 
costly military force. But to set against this, is the fact that the Red 
Republicans are still thriving in Paris ; at a second election they have 
returned M. Carnot to the Legislative Body. It is believed that both 
he and General Cavaignac will refuse to take the oath of allegiance to 
the President.—The name of the “‘ French People” is now dropped in 
official papers; and is replaced by the salutation of ‘‘ Louis Napoleon, 
President of the Republic.” Fitting omission of a more distinctive 
term! Where in the wide world, save in France, could there be such 
a Republic and such a President ?,—The Legislature is to meet at the 
Tuileries, “as in the days of the Empire,” say the journalists.—Emile 
de Girardin one of the noted of the exiles, has received permission to 
return to Paris, on private affairs, and for a limited period. 





The difficulties between France and Switzerland have been smoothed 
down, for a time at least. There are doubts, however, whether the 
progress of radical and communist principles in some of the Cantons 
may not hereafter lead to trouble with both their Austrian and their 
Gallic neighbours. 





From Spain we learn that General Concha, Captain General of Cuba, 
js recalled, and that his successor is appointed in the person of Genl. 
Canedo, the Governor of Madrid. 

In carrying out the fanatic intentions of Earl Grey, which were to 
connect the Colonies by invisible, incomprehensible, and inexpensive 
links with the mother country, it was deemed right to diminish their 
quota of military force. Amongst other arrangements, four companies 
of the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment have been doomed to reduction ‘ 
and there have been found some few newspaper-writers bold enough 
ta attribute this measure to the inefficiency of that admirable corps— 
passing by its real origin, the crotchets of Earl Grey. We have not 
the honour of personal acquaintance with the Rifles ; but from all that 
we have heard of them from those who are competent to judge, we have 
no hesitation in saying that such detractors only expose their own ma- 
lice or ignorance, and that they are not worth the powder and shot of 
areply. The blood of those who feel local or personal interest in the 
subject may warm on the occasion; but we do not think that we have 
the smallest need, in the premises, to vindicate the honour and credit 
of this gallant portion of our gallant British Army. 





Mr. Hincks, went recently to England, on Railroad affairs, has 
had an interview with Sir John Pakington. So we are informed by 
the recorder of Downing Street gossip. 





It is nothing new to say that there is chronic rivalry existing be- 
tween New York and Boston, and that it is sometimes very curiously 
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illustrated. Let an artist meet with a good reception here, and the 
- ekances are ten to one against his or ber success * down East ;” whilst 
the discouraged one, who goes heace in dudgeon, is not unlikely to 
meet with consolation there. Thus has it happened with Lola Montes, 
whose merits as a dancer were unappreciated in this benighted quarter, 
and took the Bostonians altogether by storm.—-But that is a small af- 
tair; nor should we notice it, had not something at once serious and 
piquant grown out of it, and occasioned much gossip, scandal, and con- 
‘ troversy.—A Mr. Emerson, one of the Grammar School Committee, 
thought proper to escort Lola Montes, accompanied by a smail party, 
to several of the Public Schools, presenting her by name to scholars 
and teachers, as a person of note. This gross breach of decorum was 
very properly reproved by some of the Boston Editors ; and the sub- 
ject was taken up by the Board of which Mr. Emerson is a member, 
although it failed to do its duty by striking him off the list. Still more 
surprising is the fact, that the conduct of Mr. Emerson bas found de- 
feaders in the Press. For our own part we can but suppose that this 
gentleman is one of those ‘‘ Leyden jars always charged to a plenum,” 
to become which Mr. Horace Mann once declared in print was the 
high destiny of every well-educated youth. Yes, but he made no al- 
lowance for the electric flash of a ‘‘ dark eye in woman,” and for the 
« shock” which must of necessity ensuc, when ‘* Leyden jars” come 
into contact. 

To be plain—for we never care to shirk responsibility—this woman's 
repute was her infamy. Whether justly fastened on her or not, we 
have no means of knowing. She too takes up the cudgels in her own 
defence, and publishes a fierce vindication of her purity. If true, it 
would undoubtedly show her to have been the best-atused woman of 
the age, but it cannot exonerate the member of the Grammar-School 
Committee for having introduced her to the attention of his charge. 
Lola Montes might dance till she reached the age of Ninon de 1’Enclos, 
and the critics would have no just right to assail her reputation ; but 
the case here is entirely different, and she may thank her scholastic 
friend for getting her into a scrape, the only remedy for which is 
silence and submission. 





® We have only space to remind our English readers resident here 
that the 23rd of April is at hand. If they need any further hint or 
explanation, we fear we shall not meet them on that day. 


Tue West Inp1A Marz SteaAmerns—TuHe Cunarpers.—The mag- 
nificent new steamship, 4rabia (to be called the La P/ata, in the West 
India service), recently purchased by the company from Messrs. Cu- 
nard, is rapidly progressing, and will, it is to be hoped, be sent to 
Southampton early in May. The purchase-money of this steamer is 
£115,000, and it is said she will eclipse anything that has yet been 
produced. 


The above paragraph is copied from a late number of the Times, by 
way of proving the absurdity of the rumour that a want of confidence 
in their qualities induced the Cunard Company to sell their two new 
ships. The price paid solves the mystery, if any there be; and since 
the enterprise was originally, and still continues to be, a mercantile 
speculation, the Company wisely accepted a certain profit, free from all 
the risk of contingencies. 





Narionau Epucation 1n IneLanv.—Since the accession of the pre- 
sent Ministry to power, no declaration of their future policy has given 
greater satisfaction than the avowal of the Earl of Derby that it is not 
the intention of the Government to interfere with the system of national 
education in Ireland. Notwithstanding that the noble Earl was the 
founder of that system, and with the full knowledge of the inflexibility 
of his character as regards all his political measures, the Irish public 
were nevertheless kept in a state of uncertainty for some days past, in 
consequence of a difference of opinion which prevailed here with respect 
to the precise meaning of that passage in his Lordship’s recent speech 
which referred to the blessings of scriptural education. he impyes- 
sion that a change was in contemplation was further strengthened b 
the observations which fell from Mr. Napier in the course of his a 
dress to the electors of the University, and all parties had well-nigh 
made up their minds that the country was again to be plunged into a 
sea of sectarian troubles by the exhumation of the old and exploded 
system which received its coup 20 years back at the hands of Mr. Se- 
cretary Stanley. All doubts and misgivings, however, have been hap- 
ily dissipated by the Prime Minister’s conclusive reply to the inter- 
pellations of the Marquis of Clanricarde on Monday night last. No 
reasonable person could object to the inquiry, which Lord Derby has 

fully conceded, with the apparent view of soothing the prejudices 
of over-zealous but sincere opponents of the National Board.—Dudlin 
letter, 18th ult. 

REPRESENTATION OF LiveRPooL.—At a meeting of the Conservative 
Association, held in the Clarendon-rooms, Liverpool, yesterday (Wed- 
nesday the 17th ult.), it was resolved to send requisitions, numerously 
signed, to Mr. Forbes Mackenzie and Mr. Charles Turner, a Liverpool 
merchant, requesting that they would allow themselves to be put in 
nomination as candidates to represent this town in Parliament at the 
ensuing election. The chairman stated that Mr Horsfall, who had 
been asked, out had declined to contest the borough, had headed the 
requisition with his name, and stated his intention to use his influence 
in securing the return of the Conservative candidates. Mr. F. Macken- 
zie and Mr. Turner have signified their willingness to comply with the 
desire of the requisitionists, and a public meeting will shortly be held 
in the Amphitheatre for the purpose of placing their respective claims 
before the electors. A counter meeting, on the Liberal interest, is also 
expected. 

Tue Duke or RichMoND AND THE DERBY ADMINISTRATION.— 
Great surprise has been felt that the Duke of Richmond’s name is not 
to be found in the list of the Derby Minisiry. Nor isthe astonishment 
of the public mind less at the fact that the Noble Duke has not in any 
way, either in the House of Lords or out of it, said one single word in 
favour of the new Cabinet. We understand that the secret of the mat- 
ter lies in personal considerations, to which we have no disposition to 
allude. In connexion with the subject, we may further mention that 
the of Mistress of the Robes was offered to the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, but refused, The refusal, we may add, has given great offence 
to the friends and adherents of Lord Derby.— Advertiser, 








Tue Danisu Succession.—The King of Denmark is childless. The 
Cabinet wishes to propose the Prince of Gliicksburg, as Crown Prince, 
about whom the Danes know little, and care less. The Fadrelandet, 
a Copenhagen paper, an advocate of Danish nationality, and an opponent 
of all ‘ Germanisation,” contained, on the 28th Feb. a strong leading 
article on the intimate connexions of race and sympathy between Eng- 
land and Denmark, and proposes a younger son of Queen Victoria as 
the Crown Prince of Denmark.— Spectator. 


Appotutwments. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint the Duchess of Athol] to be Mistress 0 
the in the room of the Duchess of Sutherland, resigned —Viscount Mande- 


ville to be Lord of the Bedchamber to Prince Albert, vice Viscuunt Clifden, 
resigned, 





army. 


Wak-Orrice, March 12.—Rl Regt of Horse Gus; J D Shafto, gent, to be Cor 
bp, ¥ Massingberd. 4:h Drag Gds; C McDonnel, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Suill- 
man, app to 6th Drag Gds; C F Shawe, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Brigstocke, pro. 
9th Lt Drags; CD Brickmann, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Young, pro. 10th Lt Drags; 
A E Benson, gent, to be Cor b-p, v Severne, pro. Lith Le Drags; A R Dunn, 


A Seagrim, gent, to be Ensb-p, v Robbins, who ret. 39th Ft; W Gammell, gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Northcote, pro. 40th Ft; Staff Surg Sec Class Collings, M D, to 
be Surg, v Burke, app to 24th Ft. 49d Ft; Staff Surg Sec Class Wood, M D, to 
be Surg, v McGregor, pro. 46th Ft; Cept Hayes, from poy Rifle Regt, to be 
Capt, v Steele, who ex. 48th Ft; R G B Bolton, gent, to be Ens b p, v Heath- 
core, pro. 59th Ft; R J Spofforth, gent, to be Ens b p, v Dwyer, app to 14th Ft. 
77th Ft; A M Richards, gent, to be Ens b-p, v Gilby, pro. 85th Ft; E A Dis- 
browe, gent, to be Ens b p, v Rycroft, pro. 86th Ft; RJ Wallace, gent, to be 
Ens b p, v Hamilton. app to10th Ft. 89th Ft; G H Pering, gent, to be Ens b-p, 
v Selby, pro. 93d Ft; R Abereromby, gent, to be Ens b p, v Clarke, pro. 97th 
Ft; Acting Assist-Surg Bone, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Ewing, pro. 2d W I 
Regt; W Thompson, geut, to be Ens b-p, v Caldwell, who ret, Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; Capt Steele, from 46th Ft, to be Capt, v Hayes, who ex. Ril Malta Fen- 
civies; Lt Gonder to be Capt, with local and temporary rank, v Bvt-Maj Alessi, 
who ret upon f p; Ens Eynaud to be Lt, with local and temporary rank, v Gouder ; 
M Portelli, gent, to be Ens, with local and tempurary rank, v Eynaud. 

Unatt—Lt Hardinge to be Capt w-p. 

Brevet—Capt Mounsteven, on h-p of 79th Ft, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to be 
Maj in the Army ; Capt Kaye, of Bengal Artillery, to have the rank of Maj in the 
East Indies ; Bvt-Maj Elsey, Capt and Paymaster of the E I Depot, at Warley, 
to have the rank of Majinthe E i. 

Hospital Staff.—Inspect-Gen of Hospitals, with local rank, French, MD, CB, 
to be Inspect-Gen of Hospitals; Depy Inspect-Gen of Hospitals W Henry to be 
Inspect Gen of Hospitals, with local rank, v French, who ret upun h-p ; Staff-Surg 
of First Class Dempster, MD, to be Depy Inspect Gen of Hospitals v Henry, pro ; 
Staff-Suarg of Sec Class Connell to be Staff-Surg of the First Class, v Dempster pro ; 
Assist-Surg Ewiog, from 97th Ft, to be Sraff-Surg of the Sec Class, v Connell, pro ; 
Inspect Gen of Hospitals, with local rank, Stewart, M D, to be Inspect-Gen of 
Hospitals ; Depy Inspect-Gen of Hospital Muuro to be Inspect Gen of Hospitals, 
with local rank, v Stewart, who ret on h-p ; Stafl-Surg of First Class Bell,MD, to be 
Depy Inspect-Gen of Hospitals, v Munro; Surg M’Gregor, from 42d Ft, to be Staff- 
Surg of the First Class, v Bell, pro; Surg Smith, M D, from24'h Ft, to be Stafl-Surg 
of the See Class, v Collings, app to 40th Ft; Assist-Surg Gamble, M D, from 4th 
Ft, to be Staff-Surg of the Sec Class, v Wood, app to 42d Ft; Act Assist-Surg 
Robertson, M D, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, v F M Tweddell who ret upon 
h-p; E A Brien, gent, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces. 

War Orrice, Marcu 19.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Cor and Sub-Lt J Awty 
(Riding Master) to be Lt w-p, v Lord Loughborough, dec 7th Drag Gds; Capt 
Sir G De la Poer Beresford, Capt from h-p, Unatt, to be Capt, v Chichester, app 
Paymaster. Lt W Middleton to ve Captb-pv Sir G De la Poer Beresford, Bart 
who ret. Cor Wetherall to be Lt, b p, v Middleton. Capt Chichester to be Pay- 
master, v Liston who ret upon h-pasa Capt Unatt. 1st Regtof Ft; Ens McKenna 
to be Lt, b-p, v Webster, who ret. 38th Ft; Lt Layard to be Capt, w p, v Bvt 
Maj Tudor, who ret upon f-p; Ens Beswick to be Lt, w-p, v Layard. 50th Ft; 
Ens Tupper to be Lt, w p, v Baird, who ret. 85th Ft; Ens Armitage to be Lt, 
b-p, v Peel. who ret. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Ens Kingsley to be Lt, wp v 
MacDonnell, pro. Commissariat; Commissariat Clerk E L Ward tobea Depy 
Assist Com Gen. Hospital Staff; Assist Staff Surg Neale, M D, to be Staff Surg 
of Sec Class. Brevet; Capt Sir G De la Poer Beresford, Bart of the 7th Drag 
Gds, to be Maj inthe Army. Memorandum—The name of the Ens app to 31st 
Ft, on 12th March 1852, is ‘‘ Annesley Cary,” and not Annesley Carey. The Lt 
proto be a Capt, Unatt, w-p, on the 12th March 1852, is Lt W Hardinge, from 
39th Ft. 

PRACTICE WITH THE Mine Rir_es.—The authorities having decided on sup- 
plying the new pattern rifle musket to several other line regiments in addition to 
those that previously sent parties to Woolwich for the purpose of being instructed 
by Major Brownrigg, of the Grenadier Guards, 25 officers and 50 non-commissioned 
officers have received orders at the head-quarters or depots of the regiments to 
which they belong to proceed to Woolwich for the purpose of being instructed in 
the use of the new arm, The following is nearly a complete list of the corps or- 
dered to send parties to Woolwich for practice at the Royal Arsenal, and in the 
Marshes :—1st Ft, 2d battalion, from Cork; 4th Ft, from Ashton; 12th Ft, from 
Chatham; 14th Ft, from Dublin; 21st Ft, from Hull; 26th Ft, from Newport; 
27th Ft, from Dublin; 28th Ft, from Newcastle ; 33d Ft, from Glasgow ; 36th Ft, 
from the Isle of Wight; 39th Ft, from Dublin; 42d (Highlanders), from Aber- 
deen; Royal Marines, from the Chatham Division ; 50th Fe, from Preston; 54th 
Ft, from Bristol; 58th Ft, from Canterbury; 62d Ft, from Dublin; 65th Ft, 
from Canterbury; 69th Ft, from Chatham ; 79th (Cameron Highlanders), from 
Edinburgh Castle; 81st Ft, from Dublin; 90th Ft, from Cork ; 93d (Highlanders), 
from Weedon. There will be one officer and two non-commissioned oflicers from 
each of the above regiments. 


Navy. 


APpPOINTMENTS.—Capt. Granville Gower Loch, C.B., to command the Win- 
chester, 50, commissioned at Portsmouth, to relieve the Hastings, 72, flag-ship, in 
the East Indies; Capt. H. J. Matson to command the Highjlyer steam-sloop, com- 
missioned at Woolwich.—Lts, R. B. Pearse from the Hecute, and J. H. Bushnell, 
from the Excellent gunnery-ship, to the Winchester, 50; W. Armytage, H. 8. 
Hamilton and Henry Hawkes to the High/lyer—Purser W. Wiles, and Surgeon 
Dr. W. D. Kerr, to the same ship. 

The Megera steam troop-ship, with the Rifle Corps for the Cape, arrived at 
Sierra Leone on the 5th February, and remained until the 8th; 


Ovituary. 


Lapy Janez DALRYMPLE HAMILTON.—This lady, whose death took place at 
Paris recently, was the eldest daughter of the celebrated Admiral Lord Duncan 
and sister of the Earl of Camperdown. In her youth she was reckoned one of the 
most beautiful women of the day, and attracted much admiration on that remark- 
able occasion when, hanging on the veteran arm of her stately and gallant father, 
she appeared in the Royal procession which went to St. Paul's after the battle of 
Camperdown to give thanks for the great naval victories. She afterwards mar- 
ried Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, of Bargeny and North Berwick, in Scotland. 
Their only child, and the heiress of the great Bargeny estates, was married to the 
Duke de Coigny, and their eldest daughter and heiress is married to Mr. Dal 
rymple, the Lord Lieutenant of Wigtonshire, and heir-presumptive to the Earl 
of Stair, who also married the sister of Ladv Jane Dalrymple Hamilton. 

At Woolwich, Col. Cruttenden, R. A.—At Rawmarsh Rectory, Yorkshire, Sir 
J. Fitzgerald Mahon, Bart—The Hon. W. Booth Grey, son of the fifth Earl of 
Stamford.— At Blendworth, Hants, Lady Seymour, widuw of the late Rear-Adml. 
Sir Michael Seymour.—At Stockholm, Lieut.-Gen. Baron Peyron.—At Campsall 
Hall, near Doncaster, C. Thorold Wood, Esq., of South Tnoresby, Lincoln.—At 
Vanbrugh-lodge, Blackheath, Kent, Capt. Sir Samuel Brown, R. N.—At St. He- 
lier's, Jersey, Charles P, Parker, Esq., late of the 11th Hussars.—At Bhaugulpore, 
Capt. W. Gilbert Don, Commandant of the Hill Rangers. —The Marshioness Dow- 
ager of Thomond, in her 77th year—At Walham-green, James Poste, Esq., 


Comm. R. N. 
PMusic. 


NEGRO MINsTRELSY.—A large portion of the amusement-loving public have so 
long been satisfied to partake of the pleasures of harmony, with the eccentric com 
binations of rattling bones, blackened faces, and the broad humour of negro witti- 
cism or stupidity, that an attempt to divert the popular taste to perhaps more legiti. 
mate associations would probably meet with but little success ; and where there is 
so much genuine enjoyment communicated by the varied talent engaged in these 
performances, it would surely be as unnecessary as fruitless.—Dr. Burney, 
learned simpleton, travelled all over the continent of Europe, to ascertain what 
nation had the best right to lay claim to the discovery of counterpoint, and returned 
about as wise as he went; and we should in all likelihood fare equally well, in 
the far hambler task of endeavouring to adjust rival claims to originality in negro 
minstrelsy, or to identify the prototypes of the various tunes in use, We shall 
therefore content ourselves with saying, as we are not in possession of all the de- 
tails of its rise and progress, that we believe the idea took origin from the singular 
but not unmusical transformations, which the Ethiopian race in this country, but 
particularly in the Southern states, have given to tunes both sacred and secular, 
picked up from its white masters, in adapting them te certain measured labours of 
the field, the wharf, or the warehouse. This rhythmical character—so strongly 
stamped however on most of the songs, chorusses, &c., as to have called for the 
regular insertion in the programme of some of the entertainments, of a request to 
the audience nol to beat time with their feet-—is perhaps the only feature entitling 
most of the melodies in use to be calied “ negro.” The delineations of negro cha- 
racter, at which the soberest temperaments are forced for a time to lay aside their 
wonted gravity, are less suphisticated. It is difficult to conceive anything more 
ludicrous than the contrast so well sustained between the bones and tambourine, 
at Christy’s ; the former as illustrative of the irritable and vivacious, and the 
latter of the pertinacious, stupid, and absent-minded negro. Seldom does the 
former, G. Christy, fail to win a smile, even from those whose feelings may be 
strangely shocked at the sacrilegious manner in which the peculiarities of opera 
singers, or even “the queen of song” herself, are hit off by these blackened warb- 
lers.—There is a better apology, however, for the attraction of these places of 
amusement, than the comicality of part of the proceedings. It is to be found in 
the desire so common to the human mind, to escape occasionally from the restraint 
of regular conventionalities, and have its pleasures served to it with careless free. 
dom. A still more substantial one also is the fact that most of the music is simple 
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and pretty, well arranged, and given with a heartiness engendered of the laughter. 
loving element which predominates. Even the greatest musicians nave loved 
to repose themselves in the contemplation of the original music of primitive 
races, which speak to us still in all the freshness of their invention, “ when music 
heavenly maid was young ;” and of that same fresh character there is a great deal 
in the so called Ethiopian melodies. We cannot therefore for our part wonder at 
| their continued popularity, The glee and catch clubs of former days owed their 


. 
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———=— 
employment to some of the first musical talent of the time, were @ thousand ii, a 
more objectionable in matter and sentiment, 
At Fellow’s there is considerably more endeavour to produce instrumental ef 
fect than at any other of the minstrel establishments ; and there is a good deal of 
cleverness displayed. But Christy’s has a combination of talents and an excel. 
lence of adaptation in the perfurmers to their parts, which stands unrivalled. At 
the latter also the voices are good, and support each other well; and Withonr 
straining after any very extraordinary effects, they present positively in our eati. 
mation ove of the best specimens of vocal harmonising to be met with in the city 
of New York. The male counter tenor or a/to, sometimes known as the falses;, 
which is used in the choruses, and occasionally rather abuse'} in the parodies Spe. 
the songs of Madame Goldschmidt and others, gives a very considerable addition 
to the otherwise limited extent of the voices. Strange that this voice, particula;, 
held in consideration by the elder composers, should have fallen into such complete 
neglect on the part of the moderns; and yet we consider no chorus either fy}| or 
perfect without it. Phe second treble is after all but a poor substitute; and 1), 
score of Handel, for instance, shows clearly that he intended the aléo for the male 
counter tenor, the compass of which it carefully keeps within. It fits, as it wer, 
exactly on to the tenor, forms a perfect graduation from the lower parts to he 
soprano, and though possessed of smal! compass has a resonance in its place in th. 
chord, productive of a thrilling fulness which nothing else can supply. We do Sor 
assert that too much may not have been given formerly to this voice in the w 
solo, but the total neglect of it is a great mistake. 
cable, except for a treble. 





ay of 
Even Haydn's alts are impracij. 





Drama. 


Burton's —There was something more striking than adensely packed crow, 
at this house on Monday evening ; there was the rustle of eager expectation, felt, 
ifnot heard or seen, And whatcaused it? A new star? no, A new play? ae 
It was just the announcement of * Twelfth Night,” with a cast of unusual Strengtl), 
Let the fact be a lesson to those theatrical managers who are aye bemoaning tie 
apathy of the public. Select your picces judiciously, gentlemen, and put them 
into competent hands; you will find, despite your croakings, that a love of tie 
Drama still exists. Never whine about lack of patronage. The term is a migno. 
mer. Depend upon it there is only one sort of patronage that is worth the having: 
and that is the attraction of a good bill. Up with one, and your real patrons come 
in troops to support you. 

Burton’s numerous and effective company is seldom so thoroughly drilled anj 
so consistently costumed, as it appeared to be on this vecasion, and the studied 
preparation told upon the general result, so that the audience was evidently de. 
lighted.—But let us go briefly into particulars, The four strong names of Blake 
as Malvolio, Burton as Sir Toby Belch, Lester as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and 
Placide as the Clown, gave assurance that the richly humorous poriions of the 
play would not be slurred over, aud were indeed the lure held out. From this 
quartette we select the inseparable Knights, Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, as the 
best personated characters. Burton, the former, was admirably made up, and re. 
velled and rollicked with infinite gusto through the fun set down for him, forge: 
ting not to let the under-current of shrewd worldly wisdom peep at times fr 
the full flood of his sottishness. The contrast, both in look and manuer, between 
him with his Falstaflian person, and Lester who was the very essence of feeb's. 
ness and thread-paperism, was exquisitely droll; for Sir Andrew was quite as 
wel! got up as was his fat friend, and his peculiarities were as cleverly interpreted, 
Considering that Lester so habitually figures as the fine gentleman of the stage, 
he merits so much the more praise for this clever performance.—Mr, Blake's 
Malvolio was not acceptable to the house; rarely have we known this clever actor 
so coldly received. And the house was in the right of it. The ridiculous and 
unpopular steward is in Mr. Blake's hands too dignified, too courtier-like, too 
good. looking, too sofily-spoken. He walks it and talks it so much like a man of 
sense and breeding, that, save for a few words put into his mouth by Shakspeare, 
he might almost bespeak one’s sympathies, until he writes himself down an ass in 
the matter of the letter. But Shakspeare never intended Malvolio for a gentleman 
Mr. Blake must sour him and vulgarise him and make his assumption more palpa- 
ble—else, where our faith in poetical justice ?—A very grave, sententious Jester 
was Mr. Placide, and dry as the “remainder biscuit.” Neither did he find much 
favour with the audience, They laughed indeed at the fool’s wit, so clearly and 
understandingly enunciated by the actor ; but the actor seldom set it off or enhanc 
ed it. There was no putting on the semblance of wisdom; there were no quiet 
chucklings over his own conceits. It was a plain, intelligible remdering of s/c 
text; but almost devoid of light and shade. The text drew down applause, the 
rendering drew none. It is true that the Jesters of the olden days were at times 
hard, unsympathetic, ungenial fellows—privileged Mentors as it were ; but in this 
ease, our friend is distinctly set down amongst the dramatis persone as the C/ 
Olivia's Jester, the Clown, be it remembered, who readily donned the Curate 
hood and cow! for the purpose of bamboozling poor Malvolio. Surely Mr. Placic 
might with advantage relax something of his sternness, and make the Jester’s tone 
somewhat less munotonous and more in accordance with the versatility of his brain, 
—Mr. Dyout did ample justice to the Duke Orsino; and in Mr. Bland was found 
what is so rare—a suitable double, as Sedastian, for the gentle Viola. The per- 
sonal resemblance was quite sufficiently close for stage purposes.—Mr. Johnstone 
filled the minor part of /'abian with credit to himself, having, we perceive with 
pleasure, abandoned his once habitual exaggeration. The singing and drinking 
scene, in which he took part with Sir Toby and Sir Andrew, was one of the best in 
the play. 

Come we now to the ladies; and let us commence by acknowledging our im- 
pression that “ Twelfth Night” might possibly break down, for want of a Viole. 
Not a bit of it. Miss Weston, in that delicate part, not only succeeded to admira- 
tion ; but she earned fairly and undeniably the principal laurels of the evening. 
When the curtain fell, she was generally and vociferously called for, the same 
honour not being awarded to any of her associates. We congratulate Miss 
Weston on this unwonted success, because it was obviously owing to careful 
study and to efforts equally sustained throughout. Sometimes we have fancie: 
that her acting exhibited certain indications of talent, which might be worked 
with advantage ; but up to this point, her flights have not been high, and the re- 
lapses have not been unfrequent. Now, however, she has shown her capabilities; 
and she will, we trust, be stimulated to increased exertion. Her Viola wis 
remarkable for its simplicity of conception, its delicacy of feeling, and the easy, 
natural way in which its points were taken up. It was good as a whole; 1° 
chopped up into strong and isolated effects. A fair proof of this was afforded by 
the tribute pail her at the close of the piece, which really wore a spontanec 
air. We must add, in justice, that beauty may have had its legitimate influen’ 
for assuredly the Viola looked very charming in her male attire, which sie 
wore with singular modesty and grace. We pass by any comparison betw:*" 
the modern Greek and the antique I!lyrian costume, because the generai kee)": 
was good ; and because we would insist rather on harmony herein, than on sti 
chronological exactness. To return to the pretended Page ; we have only one bit 
of critical advice for her. When first she is sent by the Duke to woo the Countes 
Olivia, she has already avowed to us her predilection for her master. The *5 
therefore of love-making to another woman, on his behalf, must have been at least 
a thankless one; and yet our Viola went to work at it con amore. Her little plot 
for weaning the Duke from Olivia, by concentrating the latter's affection oD her- 
self, has not at this early period occurred to her. Her eartnestness is therefore 
out of place ; and moreover there is room for much pleasant bye play, if she 
show a hesitation between fulfilling her duty to Orsino, and the bent of her ow" 
inclination—To Mrs. Dyott was given the part of Olivia, and she did the me 
she could with it.—As for the Maria, we confess that, whilst we had our misziv- 
ings about the Viola, we thought the merriment and pertness of the serv!" 
woman would have fitted Miss Mary Taylor to a T.—Wrong again. W! erher 
from indisposition or caprice (it could not possibly de jealousy of the jaunty Pa 
we never saw this favourite actress so entirely devoid of epirit. The fun o! ne 
part way-laid her at every step ; but she declined picking it up and making te 
most of it. This surely will be otherwise on future repe itions; and that these 
repetitions will be frequent there can be no doubt. Burton has brought out 1 
thing lately so full of attractions; and if we have noticed a few imperfection® 
why, what of that?) When was anything perfect—even criticism itself !—By the 
way, we have alluded to one of the best scenes in the play—the other, special! y 4 
be commended, is the famous duel hetween Viola and Sir Andrew Aguecheek- 
It was the quintessence of comicality, just halted on the right side of farce. 
ow alter 
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N1s1o’s.—The operatic entertainments at this popular establishment ” mae 
nate with dramatic. Mr, Hudson has been playing in the “The Knight of Arse: 





guccess to their appealing to precisely the same feelings ; whicl, though they gave 





and that lively actress, Miss Annie Lonsdale, has been engaged for after-pieces- 
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Notices of New orks. 


Hanp 800k or WINES. By Thomas McMullen. New York. 18652. 
Appleton.—W hat diner-out has not at times been bored go Gnoth by 
endless and pointless disquisitions on the contents of mine host’s cellar ? 
Now here is & small volume, by the aid of which, if understandingly 
dered, ® man’s vinous conversation may at least acquire some aroma 
and some flavour. For it really is what it professes to be—a “ practi- 
cal theoretical, and historical” guide for the wine-bibber. In it the 

pe in all its local varieties is aptly described, with reference to soil, 
climate, manufacture, taste, and value ; and this is done too with so 
much tact and sprightliness, that valuable information is conveyed, 
whilst the reader trips it pleasantly along the picturesque borders of 
the Rhine, or amid the sunny hills of Burgundy, or through the vine- 

ards of Spain, of Persia, of Sicily, or of Madeira, or of a score of other 
countries wherein the vine is cultivated for the delectation of the heart 
of man. Thus it is posible, and we fain would hope probable, that 
when this hand-book shall have been widely circulated and extensively 
read, one may hear the post-prandial gossip agreeably diversified by 
items of natural history, scraps of climatology, and unwonted digres- 
sions into geographical peculiarities. If this be the result, Mr. 
McMullen will indeed have proved a benefactor of the haman race. 
But seriously, we like this book, because whilst it treats of wines, it 
jg neither anacreonic in its tone, nor dry and business-like in its 
details. It is well planned, well written, and deserves to be well 


received: 
Tass AND TRADITIONS OF Huneary. By Theresa Pulszky. Ibid. 


Redjfield.—Readers know that we were not carried away by the Kos- 

guth fever, which for a time raged so strongly in this part of the coun- 
try, and which is already numbered with the things that are past. But 
our prejadices, if such they be, extend not to literary matters; and we 
ean compliment the authoress before us, who is identified with the 
« Hungarian cause,” on the perfect mastery of the English tongue dis 
played in her collection of stories and legends. Not the worst of these 
js one concerning a Scottish myth, yclept ‘‘Tom the Rhymer.” The 
German moral is well applied. 


On asultry evening in the summer of 1848, Jack the horse dealer returned from 
the marketof Fort William. He had sold all but one of bis horses, a black steed, 
which he now rode, afier having emptied with his customers many a glass of whis- 
key on the conclusion of a good bargain. 

t was dark before he had passed the Ben Nevis; nevertheless, as he was well 
acquainted with the road, he pursued it without fear. 

But when an uncertain moonlight for a moment pierced the clouds, he thought 
he perceived that he had mistaken his way. The path unexpected!y went up a 
very steep hill, and led to the side of rocks quite unknown to him. No doubt Jack 
strongly had partaken of the Scotch whiskey at the market, but now he at once 
got sober. . . Pa ‘ ; 

To his great satisfaction he caught sight ofa human shape preceding him at 
hardly fifty paces. At first he conceived i to be a Highland shepherd, and there- 
fore briskly rode up to meet the man, and was just going to request him to show 
the way, when approaching more closely he discerned that he was no shepherd. 
The stranger had a long silver beard, and wore black garments cut in the High- 
land fashion; he met the looks of our horse-dealer with so dignified a glance that 
Jack could scarcely find courage enough to accost him. But the old man relieved 
his embarrassment by inquiring whether he would sel the black horse he rode ; 
price was no object, provided he would engage that the horse had nota single 
white hair on his whole body. 

Jaek assured the old Highlander that the steed was black and unstained, and 
the bargain was immediately concluded. The old man, without further negotia 
tion, paid the price demanded, mounted the horse, and pointed out to Jack a foot 
path, by which he could leave the mountains, and get to the canal. Batthe horse- 
dealer was not the man to avuid an adventure so favourably begun; he stopped 

the stranger and said ; 

“It is not my custom to conclude adry bargain; thou hast brought a black 
horse, now come to the first public house ; let us drink a draught of whiskey to- 
ether.” 

. “T never go to a public-house,”’ objected the old man; “but if thou hast cou. 
rage, accompany me to my abode ; there I offer you the most excellent wine. But 
if thou believest that thy courage might sink, then rather return this moment, for 
if thou shrink’st after having overstepped my threshold, thou art a child of death. 

Jack had always been a stout boxer, and nis courage was pot lessened by the 
whiskey he had tasted in Fort William. He therefore fearlessly followédis mys- 

terious guide, though he could no longer doubt that this was Tomthe Rhymer, the 
great poet king, whose name he had heard mentioned so often by his nurse, 

As Tom was riding along the side of the steep declivity, he touched the rocks 
with his stick; they opened, and a narrow subterranean path became visible. 
The Rhymer King well noticed that the pulse of his companion beat audibly, and 
therefore once more admonished him to return if he thought that his heart might 
fail ; but Jack was now ashamed to withdraw, and boldly followed his guide into 
the cavern, A faint light, resembling the flash of a will.o’-the wisp, danced before 
them on the soil of the cavern; upon which the hoofs of the black horse sounded 
holiow. Round the walls hung black caparisons, armour, and broad claymores, 
all carefully polished, yet still bearing traces of ancient spots of blood. In the dis 
tance flamed a large chimney fire, illuminating a spacious hall. In the hall stood 
nearly a thousand horses, all perfectly black, with black caparisons, and at the side 
of every steed, stood a knight in black armour, girded with asword. None of the 
knights moved—all were spell-bound in sleep. 

Jack could not refrain from reviewing tte steeds with a jockey’s eye, to praise 
the one and to find fault with most. The old king gladly saw that his guest was not 
devoid of courage. His eyes sparkled, ne filled his goblet with the best wine, and 
offered itte Jack, who emptied it at once. Tom the Rhymer now seized his hand, 
and led him to a board, on which lay a bunting-horn and a sword in its sheath. 

* Thy fave and that of thy country now rest with thee,’’ said Tom to him, “Choose 
one of two things: either blow inw the horn, or draw the sword from its sheath; 
do as thy heart wishes, as thy understanding advises, but know, that thou decidest 
between power and deatn. Ifthou choose well, thou art sovercigh of the islands ; 
if thou err, death is thy lot.” 

Jack retleeted fur a moment, and then blew vigorously into the horn, The walls 
of the hall trembled, the knights awoke, sprang on their horses, and swung their 
swords arvund. But Tom the Khymer, with a strong hand, seized poor Jack, and 
thundered in his ears : 

* Fool! how dared thou blow into the horn, and awake the hidden powers of the 
night, without first haviag armed thyself wich the sword ?” 

Jack lost his senses. Qn the subsequent morning, he was found lying beside 
his grazing horse, at the border of the Loch Lochy, wildly talking of Tom the 
Rhbymer, and his black steeds. The friends of the horse-dealer thought his tale 
fully explained by the whiskey he had drunk in Fort William ; bata German pro 
fessor, whu at that time happened to travel in the Highlands, and heard the story 
told by Jack himself, was thoroughly convinced that Tom the Rhymer had intead- 
ed to give a lesson to the Germans; and that he meant for them what Le had said 
to Jack: “ Fouls, how dared you to blow into the horn befure you have ansheath- 
ed the sword ?”” 


Tue Maipen Anp Marariep Lire or Mary Powe xu. IJbid. Ap- 
pleton.—We believe this journal was the first in this country which 
took notice of the series of papers in Sharpe's Magazine, published un- 
der the above title. ‘The whole were transferred to our columns; and 
having been thus approved, we may honestly welcome their appearance 
inacollected form It is to be regretted that so clever an imitation of 
S.olden style should have begotten so many similar attempts, few of 
Which can be successful. 

A Summer's Tour 1n Europe, cn 1851. By “4 Traveller.”— 

Charleston. 1852. Walker and James.—A neat volume, containing 
‘series of very interesting letters addressed to the Editors of the Char- 
leston Courier. The ground, which comprises what is principally note- 
Worthy in France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and England. has been 
Tapidly traversed ; but the tourist seems to have had his eyes wide open 
throughout, and pens down his observations in sensible and unpretend- 
ing style. We cordially recommend this epistolary journal to those 
Who are contemplating a similar excursion, or who are curious to learn 

Ww six months’ leisure may be well invested. 

Porrrarrs AND Memoirs oF InLusTrious PersonaGes oF BRITISH 
History, By Edmund Lodge. New York. John Tallis & Co. Thetwo 
opening numbers ofa republication of this well-known work, which hag 
acquired immense repute at home. The original edition was issued 
at a high price ; this one is sufficiently cheap to put it within the reach 


of all who desire to make themselves familiar with the best portraits of 
England's « orthies. 

Tue Heap or THE Famiy. 
Harp 
vies ”» 
of nov 


; By the Author of “ Olive.” Ibid 
er.—Apvything uew frow the author of “ Olive” and ‘the Ogil- 
has become en‘itled to welcome from the more intelligent class 
et readers, ani the ‘* Head of the Family ” will not disappoint 


them. This writer has the high quality of earnestness. She is her- 
self very manifestly intarested in the fate of her own creations: and 
in the effect of her pathetic scenes we perceive the value of the old 
precept—the si vis me flere. Her emotion is real. Hence the atten- 
tion won for these novels, notwithstanding a range of experience in the 
writer obviously very limited. This last, which is now before us, we 
are disposed to think the best. It is occupied chiefly by the fortunes 
of a Scottish family of the respectable middle class, suddenly left to 
the guardianship and direction of the eldest brother, whose character 
is carefully and pleasingly elaborated into a picture of active worth and 
silent self-sacrifice which cannot be too highly praised. There is no- 
thing of the flashy or fashionable order of heroism about this steady, 
sober, unselfish, unpretending, manly, and kind Scotch lawyer ; yet 
the interest quietly follows him all through, and at the last is concen- 
trated upon him. An excellently drawn character of another class is 
that of the selfish and worthless father of the heroine; and on the girl 
herself, her devotion, duty, suffering, and final happiness, the writer 
has been lavish of her nicest traits of fancy and feeling. We like least 
the poor victim of the scoundrel of the story, and her puritan admirer; 
but even here there is no lack either of power or of interest, and the 
story throughout deserves warm praise for a purity of sentiment and 
delicacy or expressicn in the highest degree womanly and true.—£z- 
aminer. 


Tue MeTamorPHoses or APULEIUS; A RoMANCE OF THE SECOND 
Century. Translated from the Latin by Sir George Head. Lon- 
don. Longman and Co.—So trifling a matter as the excellence and 
pleasentness of things said in a Latin book, faultily phrased by a Greek 
during the decline of ancient literature, would of course not rescue 
such a volume from the slights of a grammarian. Where the ancients 
are concerned, it is an unlucky fact in the history of scholarship that 
sound has found more students than sense. The Greek und Latin 
authors have been trotted out before portentous doctors of the veteri- 
nary sort, by whom their mouths have been attentively examined, and 
their wits but little cared about. 

Greece being a Roman province, Apuleius, a Greek, wrote in the lan- 
guage of his masters, at the beginning of the second century, a pleasant 
book. This pleasant book was, in his own phrase, a collection of Mile- 
sian tales. The tale which is the main feature, and forms the thread 
on which nine or ten others, large and little, have been strung, is 
quaintly and cleverly spun out of the silk of an existing legend. Silk 
from the East, no doubt. Miletus, itself to Greece an eastern colony, 
had a considera sle reputation for shrewd, imaginative tales, some of 
which have in their veins the blood of an extremely well-known family, 
long settled in England—the 4rabian Nights. 

The ground-work of the novel, or romance, which forms the most im- 
portant work of Apuleius, is a sort of Golden Legend telling the adven- 
tures of a certain Ass, who was no Ass but Lucius the narrator, who 
had the misfortune at one time of his life to be afilicted with a com- 
plaint very common in the East, that is tosay Metamorphosis. Why 
did he peep at Pamphile, when she by aid of a cosmetic was adorning 
herself into the fashion of an Owl? Why did he tempt his sweetheart, 
Pamphile’s handmaiden, when the lady had taken flight, to procure 
also for him some magic ointment ? Why did she, through inadvertence, 
make her Lucius the victim of a wrong box, so that he became an Ass 
until he could eat roses in the morning? So it all came about; and 
as an Ass, Lucius endured much, and bore many burdens. Of this you 
will find record in Lucian, who has also told the tale; but Apuleius 
has enlarged and beautified it with a spacious robber’s cave (supposed 
to be the original of that in Gi/ Blas), rocks, woods, wandering priests 
and a Roman circus; and has furnished it also with disconsolate maid- 
ens, supernaturally blood-thirsty robbers, beautiful waiting-maids, and 
valorous high-minded young men. More than this, he has fastened 
to the thread of it all, other Milesian tales—short legends and terrible, 
comic or poetical. Is it not here that is to be found, longest and love- 
liest of episodes, exclusive property of Apuleius, the delightful story of 
Cupid and Psyche? May dust scraped from the tops of dictionaries 
choke the bold grammarians who tell us that Apuleius cannot be re- 
garded as a classic author ! 

That is what Apuleius did seventeen hundred years ago. Now let us 
note what was done nearly a year ago (we take shame to ourselves not 
to have noticed it earlier) by Sir George Head. He took his Apuleius 
down, dusted him, and brought him out in a charming translation. 
Whereas the grammerians had printed preface, story, episodes, all in a 
conglomerate, Sir George Head did for the book what its author would 
have done had he been in London recently to see it through the press— 
he parted off the preface as we moderns mark a preface off; he divided 
the main story into chapters, heading them with contents, as we moderns 
divide our tales: he indicated all the interpolated episodes, by calling 
them Episode I, Episode II, &c.; he put titles to them as stories, which 
in fact they are, and put the said titles at the head of a fresh page, as 
we moderns are used to do; he broke the paragraphs off neatly, and 
printed the dialogue in that way which is usual among tale-printers in 
our nineteenth century; and, having performed all this labour of love, 
he published in English the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, as a romance 
of the second century which should be no less welcome to the sofa of a 
Lady Fanny than to the study of a Doctor Syntax. 

Let us ask Lady Fanny, for example, in what modern novel she 
could meet with a more orthodox divine among waiting-maids than 
Fotis? 


‘* Fotis, when I entered the house, was busily employed preparing a 
stuffed sausage for our dinner. The meat was already chopped upon 
a platter ready to be immersed in a rich gravy, and the extraordinarily 
fragrant fumes assailed my nostrils with a pleasing odour. 

* Fotis was dressed in a style of scrupulous neatness, in a white, re- 
markably short-waisted, linen-robe, girded by a bright-red riband ; 
though I will content myself to speak of one alone of her various per- 
fections, which I have ever considered the very first of female charms, 
according to the certain principles that regulate the consideration of 
the beautiful. And since the head is the most prominent and con- 
spicuous feature of the person, and the native gloss of the female hair 
appears in striking and advantageous contrast with the gaudy artificial 
colours of the garments on the body and limbs, where could I have re- 
course to a more engaging theme ? 

‘©The generality of women, conscious that their native loveliness 
surpasses the variegated and golden texture of their dresses, wear 
scanty clothing, and dispense with the upper portion of their robes, to 
display the roseate hue of their naked shoulders. And well they 
know, forsooth, that, deprived of her hair, and thus her countenance 
(may heaven avert such a catastrophe!) divested of its principal orna- 
ment, the most lovely woman upon earth, where she dropped from the 
sky, or born in the sea and nourished in the waves, or even Venus her- 
self, surrounded by the choir of Graces and a whole host of Cupids— 
nay girded by the cestus fragrant with cinnamon and balsams, never 
would fascinate a Vulcan. 

‘* How ineffably beautiful is the rich lustre of the female hair glisten- 
ing in vegetative strength before the light of the sun! Reflecting in 
brighter and milder shades the hues of burnished gold and honey 
colour, then shining with the blackness of the crow, and radiant with 
the prismatic blossom tints of the pigeon’s neck! Again, when moist- 
ened with Arabian perfume, parted by the teeth of a delicate comb, 
and collected in a mass at the back of the head, it charms the approach. 
ing lover, and reflects his exhilarated countenance like a looking: glass. 
Such, in short, is the dignity properly belonging to this natural orna- 
ment, that whether a female be decked with gold, jewels, or silks, the 
most splendid articles of apparel, and all her adornment, are absolutely 
good for nothing, provided the distinctive feature of her person be not 
her hair. 

‘* Now the hair of Fotis was remarkable for the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of its arrangement, and derived grace from the absence of all 
manner of artifice. Gathered together in luxuriant tresses and tied in 
a knot on the crown of the head, at the time in question, some of the 
curls hung pendulous adown her neck and throat, and others in sinu- 
ous ringlets rested on her bosom, when, bending forward and stooping 
over the fire as I entered the apartment, she stirred the sapid contents 
of a saucepan with a brisk rotary motion of the body and shoulders, 
that exhibited her delicate figure to wonderful advantage. Address- 
ing myself to her, so soon as I came in--‘ Good morrow, sweet maiden,’ 
said 1; ‘ verily thou are rendering good service with those fair hands 
of thine; fortunate indeed are they who presently shal) taste the ban- 
quet thou art preparing.’ 

«** Away with thee from the fire,’ said she; ‘or the flame peradven- 
ture may scorch thee: nay, if @ spark chance to go forth and light on 
thee, where then wilt thou find a doctor able to cure thee 2’ 

‘*«°Twere a pleasure,’ | replied, * to be roasted alive in thy agree- 
able company.’” * * * 


Let us ask Doctor Syntax where we can meet with a more lively 
description of the fun that was to be seen (or to Aim we should rather 








say, of the facts developed) in ® Roman amphitheatre, than this which 
fo!lows out of Apuleius’? If any reader think the entertainment here 











described more Greek than Roman in its spirit, let him be told that the 
farce, or afterpiece, which followed the main spectacle of the “Judg- 
ment of Paris,” was the tearing to pieces by wild beasts of a female 
criminal for the improvement of the minds of all spectators. Wein 

land offer a punishment of but minor interest; and although we 
make @ show of that, we do not quite yet underline an execution in our 
play-bills as in preparation and to be speedily produced, together with 
& notification that there is to be a new drop, and that Mr. Caleraft has 
been engaged and will appear. 

“In the first place then, I beheld the Grecian Pyrrhic dance perfor- 
med by & numerous band of youths and dumsels, all in the flower of 
their age, and conspicuous for their beauty. Clad in glittering dresses 
and moving with graceful gesticulation according to a regular pre- 
arranged figure, sometimes they struck off in circle, twisting and twin- 
ing their bodies as they whirled round and round, joined band in hand ; 
then they would form a double row that meeting at one extremity as- 
sumed the appearance of a wedge; whence again they would change 
the figure to a hollow square ; and afterwards breaking off and separa- 
ting into two troops, they continued their various reciprocal evolutions, 
their repeated turnings and windings, until suddenly, at the sound of a 
trumpet, all came to a termination. } 

** So soon as the dancing was over, preparations were immediately 
commenced for a dramatic spectacle, representing the ‘ Judgment of 
Paris.’ Accordingly, when the curtain was removed and the ings 
folded, the object that at first sight appeared in full view was the cele- 
brated Mount Ida, immortalized by the poet Homer. A wooden struc- 
ture of considerable height and magnitude was contrived with pr 
similitude, by the hand of the artist, covered with living trees and 
turf, whence a few goats are to be seen here and there clipping 
herbage. From the summit a fountain discharged its waters downwards 
ina rivulet. There, also, was to be seen Paris the Phrygian shepherd, 
a youth clad in the beautiful national costume, whose short barbarie 
cloak hung flowing over his shoulders, and whose head was encompas- 
sed by @ golden tiara. 

** While Paris, thus attired, appeared to be guarding his flock, next 
came another handeome youth, conspicuous for the abundance of his 
flowing flaxen hair, and uncovered, save with the mantle of a stripling 
thrown lightly across his left shoulder. From among his hair pro- 
truded a small pair of golden wings, which wings, together with his 
wand and caduceus, proclaimed him to be Mercury. Bearing in 
his hand an apple covered with gold leaf, and tripping lightly forward 
with the step of a dancer, he approached and offered the apple to Paris. 
Which done, and having expressed with graceful action the commands 
of Jupiter, he gave it him, and gracefully retracing his steps whenee 
he came, forthwith made his exit. 

** When Mercury had departed, the next personage of the drama that 
made her appearance was Juno, personated by a damsel of a noble 
countenance, bearing in her hand a sceptre, and wearing a white dia- 
dem upon her head. 

** Juno was followed by another female figure, whom, by her boune- 
ing gait, reader, thou wouldst at once have recognised to be Minerva. 
A shining helmet covered her head, an olive leaf crown encircled the 
helmet ; and as she advanced with elevated shield, ahe brandished her 
spear as in the moment of battle. 

** Third and last advanced a young beauty; the divine hue of whose 
features and exquisite symmetrical torm proclaimed to be Venus. Such 
was the heavenly whiteness of her skin, imperfectly concealed by a 
scarf of ocean- blue and slight transparent texture, which the sportive 
breeze dispersed abroad in fluttering folds, that one would have thought 
her newly risen from the waves. 

** All the above mentioned Goddesses were respectively accompanied 
by their attendants. And now Juno, waited upon by two juvenile ac- 
tors, representing Castor and Pollux, wearing on their heads round 
helmets remarkable for a cluster of stars on the summit, advancing 
towards the shepherd youth in accordance with pathetic modulations of 
the flate, expressed herself by tranquil unaffected gestures, as if to so- 
licit of Paris the palm of beauty, and promise him as a reward domi- 
nion over the entire Asiatic territory. Next came the warlike Goddess 
Minerva, likewise attended by two boys representing Terror and 
Fear, her arm-bearers, leaping with drawn swords in their hands as 
they advanced. Then followed a piper, sounding a warlike Doric me- 
lody upon an instrument which, mingling a heavy —s sound with 
thesharp blast of a trumpet, excited the vigorous agility of the dancers 
to an extraordinary degree. Restlessly turning her head from side to 
side, and darting fierce glances from her eyes, Minerva advancing with 
a hurried excited gait, appeared to promise Paris the renown o 
very and splendid trophies of war, provided victory in the contest of 
beauty were her own. . 

«* But, finally, lo and behold Venus advances with a sweet smile over- 
spreading her countenance, and greeted by loud shouts of applause 
from the spectators in the caves, stands in a still, graceful attitude in 
the middle of the stage! The Goddess was surrounded by a multitude 
of merry little boys, whom from their tiny plump, milk-white limbs, 
thou wouldest not only have pronounced to be Cupids—such was the 
perfect resemblance of their wings, their bows and arrows, their qui- 
vers and their torches, which as if to illuminate their mistress at a 
nuptual banquet, they carried before her—but Cupids real and divine, 
either just risen from the sea or dropped down from heaven. In cddi- 
tion to the Cupids were also a numerous assemblage of unmarried dam- 
sels of a lovely race, some belonging to the family of the fascinating 
Graces, and others of the jocund Hours, all of whom throwing at the 
feet of their mistress loose flowers and nosegays, the offerings of spring, 
propitiated the Queen of Love and Beauty with an artistical dance. 
Moreover, presently, while the hearts of the spectators were charmed 
with the sound of Lydian measures res on the pipes pierced with 
many holes, Venus more sweetly still began to put her limbs in motion 
and respond to the music by gestures. Bending her head by degrees, 
slowly increasing in accordance with the soft delicate tones of the 
pipes, and with a gentle sinuous motion of the spine tp teem keg 
slow and hesitating steps, she no sooner had approached close to Paris, 
—darting piercing glances from her eyes, whose pupils at one moment 
appeared to leap from their sockets, and at another were languishingly 
half concealed,—than she seemed by the movement of her arms to pro- 
mise him a damsel of remarkable beauty like herself, provided he gave 
her the preference. Whereupon, instantly and with a willing heart, 
the Phrygian youth extended to her the golden apple he held in his 
had in token of victory. 

‘‘ Here, then, is a lesson for you all, ye vilest of the human race, ye 
forensic cattle, ye vultures clad in gowns. How can you be surprised 
that the sentences of all our judges now-a-days are venal, when you 
perceive that even the great Jupiter, in a question agitated between 
Gods and men, elected in his council a rustic shepherd as a judge ; and 
the shepherd, for the sake of female beauty, consigned the whole of his. 
kindred to perdition? Aye, and by Hercules many of the judgments of 
more modern times are not less heinous. Did not the celebrated lead- 
ers of the Greeks, for example, allow Palamedes, renowned for wisdom 
and learning, to fall a sacrifice to false accusations, and condemn him 
to death as a traitor ? And did not they again award the arms of Achilles 
to the mendicant Ulysses in contempt of the greatest and most powerfal 
of warriors, Ajax ? Finally, did notthe Athenians, those cautious, pra- 
dent lawgivers, and masters of the sciences. destroy the life of an aged 
philosopher of divine sagacity, whom even the Delphic Oracle pro- 
nounced the wisest of mankind? Did not they, through the envy and 
treachery of an infamous faction, suffer him who had restrained as with 
a bridle the excesses of the youth, to be accused of corrupting the mo- 
rals of the country, and poison him with an herb, whose noxious 
lential juice has for ever branded them with the indelible stain of ig- 
nominy—him whose name is venerated, and sect esteemed the most con- 
ducive to consummate happiness, by the most egregious philosophers 
of the present day? But, reader, lest, calling me to account for this 
outburst of indignation, thou mayest exclaim, ‘’Tis a thing unbearable 
to hear an ass preach philosophy ! I will relinquish my digression and 
return whence I departed tomystory. — 

«©So soon as Paris had delivered his judgment, Juno and Minerva 
retired vexed and angry from the stage, showing by appropriate ges- 
tures indignation at their repulse. Venus on the contrary testifying 
her joy by gaiety and merriment, joined the choir of dancers; while lo 
and behold at the same instant a jet cf vinous fluid tinged with saffron 
burst from a concealed tube on the summit of the mountain, and rising 
to a considerable height, sprinkled on its descent the backs of the white 
goats with an odoriferous shower, that tinging their coats with yellow, 
improved their beauty and diffused its fragrance over the entire space 
of the cavea. Then, as if swallowed up ina chasm of the earth, the 
whole mountain disappeared. 

‘* And now the dramatic performances being entirely concladed, pre 
parations were immediately commenced within the amphitheatre for @ 
spectacle of another description. A female criminal recently condemned 
by the sentence of the Prefect to be thrown before wild beasts to be de~ 
voured, was about to be brought to execution.” 
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We cannot quote the delightful bit of poetry in prose which forms the 

' tale of Cupid and Psyche, for the very good reason that it is seventy 

long; but we hope that we shall have sent our readers to it. 

Phanks to the judicious editorship of Sir George Head, and the easiness 

~ and elegance of his translation, better justice is done to the wit of Apu- 

leius in this English version, than in any Latin copy of his writings 

extant. We have now an Apuleius alike for the few and for the mil- 
lion.— Examiner. 

Yue Stupy or THE RerormMeRs oF ovr Time; on, Mopern So- 
ciauists. By L. Reybaud.—We are again indebted to our friendly 
correspondent J., who has communicated to us the following notice of 
a work, which has latterly attracted much attention in France. J.’s 
translation is excellently done; and is thus introduced. 


The Academy having ordered the distribution of M. Reybaud’s book, 
and having appointed a Committee to decide as to its merits, with a 
view to the selection of a work worthy of the Monthyon prize, M. Jay, 
one of that Committee, presented the following report, in support of the 
motive which had led to the favourable decision of the Committee 
Subsequent events lent new value to the excellent judgment and lucid 
exposition of M. Jay, and as early as 1848 we find the work in its 5th 
edition, revised by the author, with a new preface, still preceded by M. 
Jay’s report, which applies to all time, to 1852 as to the earlier date 
of its appearance, and which, containing in briefer form the pith and 
marrow of M. Reybaud’s work, may make itself acceptable to those 
whom a more detailed account might frighten from a subject which is 
gladly thrown upon the wisdom of legislators, in all well ordered states 
of suciety. M. Jay’s report is as follows: 


‘Political revolutions entail one necessary consequence—the weaken- 
ing of the cohesive principle by which society is maintained in the 
permanent condition of order my harmony. It is after these outbreaks 
that the human mind, impatient of that rule in which its strength 
resides, soars into the ideal realms of absolute perfection and un- 
bounded felicity—those visions which man shall ever seek to attain in 
this actual life, and which must still elude his grasp. So long as these 
intellectual flights proceed not beyond the stage of theory, they pre- 
sent a field in which a philosophical spirit may discover much that is 
useful, in disentangling from ees by degrees the wholesome and prac- 
tical particles of Truth which they contain. But when, without due 
preparation, they find their expression in action; when their mani- 
estations lie in rash attempts to reduce these theories into practice, 
the danger is imminent. All the bonds of social life are loosened ; the 
mists of doubt overspread the creeds of our infancy; tradition falls 
into contempt ; and the foundation of all moral principles is assailed. 
The Present, breaking from its links with the Past, is thrown torward 
are a dark and menacing Future. For many years significant signs 
of this perturbed state of our social system have been visible, in the 
feverish agitation of the public mind, in the clash of new theories, and 
in the wild disorder of the ideas emitted. 

*‘Among the ever-working causes which are preparing for us a pain- 
ful period of anarchy, I would signalise the full and frank avowal of 
revel against the fundamental laws of society, by which I mean the 
curbing of our natural tendency towards evil, the sanctity of marriage, 
the authority of parents, and the right of property. 

*« The three boldest reformers of our age, those whose doctrines have 
most contributed towards subverting the first principles of law and 
order, are—in England, Robert Owen, the forerunner of radicalism— 
in France, St. Simon and Fourier, enthusiastic dreamers, who owed 
their influence to the charm of novelty, the natural desire of immediate 
amelioration, and above all to the charlatanism which promised wo its 
votaries an equal distribution of all the material enjoyments of this 
world. We have witnessed the founding of schools, to work out these 
chimerical ideas. Men of « high order of mind, men of cultivation and 
of science, have dedicated themselves, with atl the ardour of youth, to 
the propagation of the most appalling doctrines. A few fanatics, de- 
corated with the title of Civilisers, laid down as first principles the 
moral irresponsibility of man, the law of the passions, and what they 
were pleased to term in their jargon ‘‘ the sovereignty of the Flesh.” 
With calculated exaggeration they pointed out the imperfections inci- 
dent to all human institutions; and setting at nought the spirit of re- 
ligion, whose province it is to correct these, they proclaimed that mind 
should be subordinate to matter. One of these, Robert Owen, tells us 
that the destiny of man, a destiny from which there is no escape, is to 
obey, like his brethren of the brute creation, his instincts and his ap- 
petites ; that his lot is cast upon earth forever, and that he must turn 
no Jonging look upward to heaven, 

‘‘ These pretended reformers wage war against all our social establish- 
ments; some even going so far as to denounce the present system of 
instruction and education. According to them, classical learning 
should be proscribed, and every child should receive a professional 
training. Bnfortunately, these crude notions have been received with 
some approbation ; they have been discussed at the bar of public opin- 
ion, and but faintly rebutted. The answer seems to me clearly this. 
A classical education is the common basis of all intelligence, the start- 
ing point of all capacity, the indissoluble bond that should unite the 
yarious grades into which particular tastes and opposite leanings 
separate the different characters of intellect. Deprived of this neces- 
sary foundation, we should soon have thirty technical dialects, and no 
language. Each profession would bring into the every day transac- 
tions of life the phraseology of the workshop, the jargon of the counter, 
the exact and the questioning terms of science ; and what a deplorable 
result would be the confusion and vicious admixture of these idioms. 
Qlassical studies are the mysterious cement which unites in a com- 
munity of ideas and principles the members of our extensive French 
family. These alone have stamped our literature with a character of 
dignity, taste, elegance, and morality, which could never have been 
derived from merely professional education. Our national literature, 
which another set of impotent reformers have seen fit to attack, is des- 
tined to raise itself above the wreck of these fleeting generations, and 
imperishable and immortal to shine forever with the undying lustre of 
the Promethean torch of Genius. 

‘It is not my purpose to detail to you the dangerous Utopian doctrines 
of our reformers. The author of the book, which is my subject, has 
accepted that task, and discharged it with the most conscientious im- 
partiality. This writer, whose spirit of penetration is admirable, 
seems to have taken up these studies with no other view than that of 
obtaining a precise idea of the new systems of radical reform ; perhaps 
too, with the hope of finding in them the solution of the great social 
problem, which from the time of Plato down to to-day has unceasingly 
eccupied the human mind, and which can be explained only through 
the spirit of pure and unalloyed Christianity. 

“ The author has been reproached for judging too mildly the errors of 
gome who, after throwing themselves into the torrent of thorough 
reform, have abjured their fallacies, and enlightened by age and ex- 
perience, now pursue honourable careers in literature, science, and the 
professions. Certainly M. pegtest prosecuted his researches with 
that 4 gapcnee calmness, which belongs to a grave order of mind, and 
‘which is a guaranty of the value and the sincerity of his opinions ; but 
for this he deserves our approbation. He has, ufter a close examina- 
tion, brought the full weight of his reasoning to bear upon the strong 
grounds for opposing all dangerous experiments, all sudden attempts 
at a new social organisation. M. Reybuud, in the second edition of his 
book, takes occasion to vindicate himself from the repreach above-men- 
tioned, in these words: ‘‘ The author has been accused of too lively a 
sympathy with the men, whose systems he brings forward; and again 

he has incurred the censure of others, for having slandered the cause, 
and for having heaped upon it ridicule as well as condemnation. This 
twofold accusation must prove one fact: that in the examination of 
ideas which are at least novel, the author has neither exhibited dis- 
dainful scepticism, nor headlong partiality. In respect of contempo- 
rary innovators, this book pretends neither to judge nor to excuse 
them. On two points they are clearly to blame: their contempt of all 
established traditions, and the unlawful license accorded to human 
ssi0ns. Is it not a blind pride which expunges the past, as something 
iotic? Is it not runniag a great risk, to let loose all the appetites of 
man, on the faith of acombination of circumstances wherein evil makes 
@ pecessary element of the social mechanism? Society regards itself 
98 the posterity of the past. To respect one’s ancestors, and profit by 
_ the experience of preceding ages. is part of the whole duty of man, and 
not the least part of it. To meet then the questioning outcry of a uni- 
yersal conscience, an innovation should seem to spring from a cause 
deep-seated in the ages of the past, and to borrow its very nature from 
them. As to the unlimited sway of the passions, it is easy to foresee, 
pny g aside the great danger of the experiment, that human nature 
certainly be degraded rather than elevated thereby. The con- 
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want of foresight of the savage state. It is so delicate a task to touch 
the moral law of a people, that great consideration is necessary before 
determining to lay a finger on so fragile an edifice. The best intentions 
could avail nothing in counterbalancing the evil produced by rash 
systems ; and in a world where it is so difficult to bridle the bad pas- 
sions, and where selfishness and love of enjoyment are forever striving 


calculation, to give them free scope, at the risk of seeing society hence- 
forth ruled by those elements which it is part of its mission to subdue. 

“The error into which these innovators fall—and it is one which 
perpetuates their fatal illusions—is their starting point; they seek 
perfection. They claim for man perfect happiness, and & perfect sys- 
tem of morals. But our finite human nature cannot comprehend per- 
fection, It is the secret of God. A man perfectly virtuous, perfectly 
happy, would no longer bea man. With the exception of a few great 
leading rules which seem especially innate, the standard of humanity 
varies with different peoples and in different zones—(Pascal has com- 
mented on this)—and civilisation alone and the progression of the races 
can lead to ited ey As to happiness, what can be more rela- 
tive? It is attempted to lay its foundations in entire gratification. 
But every day this experiment is made on a small scale; and any man 
can decide whether passion when fully satisfied is happiness, or whe- 
ther even privation—self-imposed, deliberately-aecepted privation— 
brings not with it more real pleasure than unbounded gratification. 
Happiness on earth would bring a new danger in its train, that of re- 
pressing all our aspirations to a higher existence, and of making our 
death a moment of unutterable bitterness. 

** Let us seek to improve our condition, undoubtedly ; let us seek it, 

and zealously. It is the noblest use to which man ean turn his facul- 
ties. But let us seek it within the bounds of possibility, without 
attempting by a sudden metamorphosis to change in the twinkling of 
an eye all human destiny to something’ fixed and unvarying. St. Paul 
tells us that trouble comes to all, and we have no other solution of 
the problem of happiness. Yet, siuce the days of the Apostle, the 
human race has undoubtedly progressed to a relatively superjor con- 
dition. It has girdled the globe and stamped it with its sign ; “it has 
vanquished the elements and made them the servants of man; it has 
wrought many great and glorious triumphs over nature. Has the gain 
in happiness been proportionately great? Do not all souls still sor- 
row; does not trouble still come to all? Are there no ungratified 
desires, no restless longings, no sorrowing prayers? Let man’s con- 
science answer these questions. What then is the conclusion? Is it 
not that perfect happiness is but a vain and fleeting shadow? It is the 
attribute of superior minds to look upon this truth unshrinkingly, and 
without seeking in illusions a counterpoise to inevitable ills. Taken 
in this point of view, the doctrines which teach us to regulate our lives, 
and to control ourselves must be superior to those which proclaim ab- 
solute obedience to our instincts, and a blind respect for our natural 
impulses. 
**It is from this elevated point of view, and with this firm conviction, 
that the guthor lays before us his principles, his views, and the final 
cause of his book. It is intended but as a preface to his studies; but 
in this preface the mind of the reader is prepared to follow the per- 
spicuous and important conclusions to which the work leads.” J. 





Booxs REcEIVED.—Lectures and Miscellanies, by Hemy James. Red/ield 
The way to do good, by Jacob Abbott. Harpers.—Supplement to the world’s 
progress. Putnam.—Arvine's Cyclopedia of anecdotes of Literature and ihe 
Fine Arts. Boston. Gould—* Job Pippins, the man who couldn’t help it,’”’ by 
Douglas Jerrold. Bunce-—“ A Journal kept during a summer tour, for the chil- 
dren of a Village school,”’ by the author of “ Amy Herbert.’ Appleton —Black- 
wood’s Magazine for February and March ; the Edinburgh and Wesuminster Re- 
views fur January. L. Scott §- Co.—Godey’s, Sartain’s, and Graham's Phila- 
delphia Magazines for April. 
otennnvitmanin 

Ausert Smirn’s Exutsirion or Mont BLanc.—Mr. Albert Smith’s 
ascent of Mont Blanc, which was such a fruitful subject of gossip last 
year, has at length found a pictorial expression at the Egyptian- hall. 
Mr. W. Beverley, the scene painter of the Lyceum, has produeed a 
number of views illustrative of the route, and in front of these Mr. 
Smith himself delivers his characteristic lecture. 

The idea which Mr. Smith first adopted in describing the journey 
from London to Egypt—the idea of combining a series of pictures with 
a lecture that oscillated between the ordinary instructive discourse 
and the ‘‘at homes” of the late Mr. Mathews—was most felicitous. By 
applying a talent for comic singing and recitation which few possess, 
and excercising a power of vivid description from a peculiar point of 
view, he was enabled to give his entertainment a character which at 
once distinguished it from the many geographical exhibitions now so 





prevalent, and was thus able to gratify two classes of visitors—the 
seekers for instruction, and the lovers ofa hearty laugh. The same 
principle he has applied with success to his new subject. He first takes 
his audience from Geneva to Chamouni, presenting them with views of 
Chillon, Martigny, St. Bernard, and the dead house of the convent by 
the way, all painted in Mr. Beverley’s best style. Anecdotes of eecen- 
tric travellers and two sparkling comic songs enliven this part of the 
route. Then commences the ascent, which is chiefly represented not 
by isolated views, but a picture, which moving vertically shows 
more clearly the progress of the travellers. Dropping his tone of levity, 
‘ve lecturer seriously describes the perils of the adventure, which are 
rendered doubly impressive by the world of snow and granite presented, 
to the spectator by the pencilofthe painter. When the dangerous task 
is accomplished, and Mr. Smith finds himself some thousand feet nearer 
to the level of the sea, his natural humour will not allow him to dismiss 
his audience in too deep a state of terror, and he winds up by singing 
them a capital comic song descriptive of a Parisian café and theatre, 
after the true Matbews style. 

No entertainmeut could be more successful than Mr. Smith’s last night. 
The description of the ascent was listened to with breathless interest, 
the beauty of the painting called forth repeated bursts of applause, and 
the piquancy of the songs, which are masterpieces of metrical comic wri- 
ting, excited hearty genuine laughter. The same qualities which were 
so attractive in the Egyptian tour are to be found in the Swiss expedi- 
tion, with the advantages of greater variety and a more poetical treat- 
ment of the subject. The room is elegantly fitted up, and was complete- 
filled by a fashionable audience. —Times 15th ult. 





A Suir ror Lise..—At Winchester, a curious case for libel was re- 
cently tried before Mr. Justice Talfourd. It was a proceeding by way 
of indictment, brought by Lieut. Rainier, R.N., against Miss Newhouse 
of Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight, who was step-sister to his wife. 
The facts, as elicited by an inquiry which lasted upwards of thirteen 
hours, were briefly these:—Lieut. Rainier married the youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Newhouse in 1839 ; they lived together till 
November, 1851, when Lieut. Rainier, xcting on medical advice, placed 
his wife in Grove-place Lunatic Asylum. As soon as this was known 
to the defendant, she wrote a letter to the head physician of the asylum, 
in which she asserted, in the strongest and most unmistakeable terms, 
that Lieutenant Rainier was the cause of his wife's lunacy ; in which, 
however, the defendant expressed her disbelief so far, that it was un- 
necessary for her step-sister to be confined. This was the libel com- 
plained of, and it was stated at the outset that the prosecutor did not 
seek punishment of the defendant, but only to clear his own character, 
and counsel offered to let a verdict pass of not guilty if the other side 
would admit that the letter was written under a mistaken impression. 
Mr Justice Talfourd strongly recommended this course ; but defendant 
declined, and joined issue on two grounds—first that the letter was a 
privileged and confidential communication ; and, secondly, that there 
was & justification. Evidence was than tendered to show that Lieuten- 
ant Rainier had treated his wife improperly, had used violence towards 
her, had refused to let her enjoy the company of her relatives, the de- 
fendant and others, and that he assumed her mad to get rid of her from 
his bome. On the other hand it was proved that Mrs. Rainier bad act. 
ed as if of unsound mind; she had illusions that Mr. Disraeli, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton were enga- 
ged in some plot connected with opening letters addressed by her toa 
young friend at Cowes. The alleged lunatic herself was brought by 
habeas corpus to be examined, and gave her evidence in a collected, ra- 
tional, and correct manner. By direction of his lordship, a verdict was 
taken for her defendant on the first issue, and for the Crown on the 
second, the plea of justification not being made out. 





Famity Jars.—A curious case of “family jars” has been tried be- 
fore Lord Campbell and a special jury, at Bedford. Mowbray, a 
butcher, and a stout Churchman, of Luton, in Bedfordshire, lived hap- 
pily enough with his dissenting wife, until he unluckily consented to 
admit her dissenting aunt under his roof. This lady was given to pro- 
selytism, and having revived the languid zeal of Mrs. Mowbray, the 
two ladies sought to starve and ‘‘worrit” the orthodox butcher into 





unanimity, by taking their meals alone, and in his absence, and leayv- 


to make good their ground, it is, to say the least, a singular sort of 


== 
ing him to cater for himself. Occasionally (and no wonder!) Mowbra. 
was heard to swear at his wife, and once he threatened to knock h 
head off. At last, on the 28rd of November last, having been told 
his wife to ‘‘ go and get his breakfast wherever he liked,’ he wag pro. 
voked to box bis wife’s ears, and about an hour after this, Brayldop 
the superintendent of police at Luton, and defendant in this action’ 
walked into the shop, and inquired, “* What the row was about?’ 
Being told by Mrs. Mowbray that her husband had threatened her, the 
guardian of the public peace determined to put a stop to this Tivate 
squabble, marched the persecuted butcher off to a cold cell, ang 
‘**locked him up with a felon.” When taken before a magistrate he 
was at once discharged, had a violent fit of rheumatism, reconciled 
himself with his wife, and gave the aunt notice to quit. The matter 
excited much interest at Luton, and the manager of the Theatre Royal, 
‘regardless of expense,” dramatized it, under the title of The 
Butcher's Breakfast ;’ Mowbray and his wife being typified as «« Mr. 
and Mrs. Harmless,” and the aunt as ** Mrs. Cantwell, a serious lady,” 
Mowbray quite entered into the fun of the thing; lent the identical 
blue frock in which he was clothed when he slapped his wife, and wit- 
nessed the performance himself. Lord Campbell, in summing up the 
evidence, said that although the plaintiff, Mowbray, might have suf- 
fered some inconvenience from the affair, he did not seem always to 
have taken a serious view of it, or he would not have lent his “ pro- 
perty” to the manager, or have attended at the performance. The 
jury gave a verdict for the defendant, and Lord Campbell, in answer 
to a question from Mr. O'Malley, the counsel for Mowbray, said he 
thought ‘‘ the action was a very disgraceful one, and ought not to have 
been brought.” 


Sr. Parricx’s Day 1n Dusii.—The natal day of the patron saint 
was commemorated after the usual Irish fashion—a compound of fun 
and fighting Saunders’s Wews-letter gives the subjoined programme 
of the amusements :—‘‘ Yesterday morning an immense multitude ac- 
companied the band of the 82nd Regiment into the Castle Yard. The 
Lord-Lieutenant appeared on the balcony, accompanied by the Count- 
ess of Eglinton and other distinguished persons. This was the signal 
for cheering, tossing hats into the air, and other demonstrations of po- 
pularity. The band having performed ‘Rory O’More,’ * Donnybrook 
Fair,’ and some other popular sirs, the retiring troops marched out of 
the Castle Yard, and an immense crowd followed the mihitary, cheer- 
ing, tossing their hats, and shouting ‘ hats off, as far as Richmond 
Barracks. Returning thence towards the city, they assaulted foot pas- 
sengers who did not respect their cry of ‘ bats off,’ and even stopping 
vehicles, and became so disorderly at Kilmainham that the police, under 
Inspector Ebbett, interfered and attempted to disperse them, but were 
obliged to retreat into the station-house from a volley of stones, leaving 
@ prisoner behind them. They sallied out again, armed with their 
swords, and at this juncture a troop of artillery happening to pass by, 
the officer in charge of it was called on by the inspector of police to 
assist him in dispersing the mob. The required aid was promptly given ; 
the artillerymen, who had come in for a share of the missiles which 
were flying, dismounted, and by tid@fir efforts, and those of the police, 
the rioters were scattered. Several of them were taken into custody 
by the police. The mob then proceeded towards town, and on their way 
broke numerous windows, and nearly all the lamps on the military- 
road and Victoria-quay.” 
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THe OveERTHROW OF GENERAL Rosas.— The7eviot is the bearer of 
important advices from the River Plate announcing the complete over- 
throw of the power of General Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres. 
On the morning of the 3d of February a severe and decisive action was 
fought between Merlo and the Passo del Rey by the forces of Rosas 
and the allied Brazilian and Oriental armies, under the command of 
General Urquiza: the battle terminated in the defeat of the Buenos 
Ayrean troops. It is said 4,000 mea were killed and wounded in this 
engagement, and that the Holstein cavalry, in the Brazilian service, 
literally rode over the much-vaunted cavalry of the Dictator of the 
Argentine Republic, who was present during the action, and receiveda 
wound in the hand. General Pacheco commanded the Buenos Ayrean 
army, and is reported to have been slain. During the night of the 3d 
General Urquiza slept at the country residence of General Rosas, at 
Palermo, and took up his head quarters there, previous to marching 
upon Buenos Ayres. Rosas, with his daughter Manuelita and several 
of his suite, escaped on board Her Majesty’sship Locust. He was dis- 
guised as a Marine, and his daughter as a sailor boy ; they were after- 
wards transferred to Her Majesty’s ship Centaur, at Buenos Ayres. 
That city was commanded by General Mancilla, who offered to capitu- 
late. The diplomatic agents of the various foreign Powers had gone to 
arrange matters amicably, if possible. Urquiza’s army commenced the 
passage of the river Parana on the 22d of December, and completed it 
on the 8th of January. The army comprised 28,000 men, 5,000horses, 
and 40 pieces of artillery, with the necessary baggage. Mr. Payne, 
master of Her Majesty’s ship Locust, who rode out to see the fight, was 
met by some Gauchos retreating, who demanded his horse, but on his 
refusing to give it up they took it from him, and wounded him so se- 
verely that he died in consequence.— Times, 15th ult. 





Tue Hoty Piaces at JervusaLem.—A Paris paper says that ac— 
cording to the arrangements lately made on the subject of the Holy 
a Jerusalem, the Ottoman Porte has decided on restoring to the 
French :— 

“1. The key of the outer door of the great Church of Bethlehem and 
those of the side doors, so that the Christians will no longer be the 
prisoners of the Greek monks; they will be henceforth able to enter 
and go out freely. 2. Two gardens belonging and adjoining to the 
church, and which the Greeks had taken possession of 3. In the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the French will receive a 
portion of the lower part of the seven arches of the Holy Virgin. For 
more than a century the French have not had the use of the gallery 
built over them. 4. The Franks and Latins will be admitted to share 
in the tomb of the Holy Virgin, placed under the brook of Cedron, in 
the Valley of Jehosaphat. 5. Instead of exacting the restitution of the 
silver star, stolen by the Greeks, on the Ist November, 1847, the 
French shall content themselves by replacing it by another, after the 
departure of the numerous pilgrims. who will this year flock to the 
place at the solemnities of Easter. By a coincidence which only hap- 
pens every four years, these /étes will be celebrated simultaneously by 
all religious sects inthe East and the West. The French may, besides, 
build a church in the mixed and neighbouring village to Bethlehem, 
called Beelu-Jella. They may also repair and enlarge the small con- 
vent in which they are kept imprisoned for the three months which 
they pass at the Holy Sepulchre. The same Fathers may also repair 
re principal church of the convent, in which they reside at Jerusa- 
em.” 


Tue Great Guope.—Mr. Wyld has added to his instructive Geogra- 
phical Exhibition in Leicester Square a very interesting model of the 
Arctic regions. It is about seven feet in diameter, and exhibits in relief 
the districts of the Arctic regions, as well as those that lie contiguous 
to them ; indeed it takes in so extensive a sweep of the northern he- 
misphere as to comprehend the whole of Great Britain and part of 
France. Thescale is large enough to allow of the indication of the mi- 
nutest islands, lakes, and rivers. All the lands are raised in relief and 
excellently modelled ; the mountains and valleys being distinctly mark- 
ed, and the whole appropriately coloured. Not only great manual la- 
bour and dexterity have been bestowed on this model, but it has re- 
quired for its execution immense research and consummate geographi- 
cal knowledge; and it gives to all who survey it the clearest and most 
complete idea of the Arctic regions. Upon this extensive model the 
spectator may easily follow the tracks of all the celebrated Polar navi- 
gators, and find entertainment in speculating on the feasibility of solv- 
ing the great geographical problem of a north-west passage. (If this 
model in reliet were executed on a small scale, in papier maché, how 
eagerly it would be sought! Hd. Alb ) 








Louis Puitippe’s LisrAny—The sale of the library of the late King 
Louis Philippe commenced on Monday night (the 8th, ult.) in the 
Salle Sylvestre, Rue des Bons Enfans, and will continue, it is calcu- 
lated, for about a month. The catalogue is particularly rich in manu- 
scripts and poems of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, amongst 
which the most precious is the famous romance of ‘* Perceforest,” the 
sole copy existing, and which it is supposed will fetch upwards of 
10,000f. ; in fact, it is affirmed that a commission has been sent from 
London to offer as high as that sum for the work. When Neuilly was 
sacked in 1848 agreat part of the library was injured, but © vast num- 
ber of high interest still remain, many being splendidly bound, and 
bearing the arms of the Duchess of Orleans, mother of King Louis 
plane The proceedings of Monday night presented nothing very 
worthy of interest. with the exception of the sale of a beautiful manu- 
script in ten volumes quarto, containing the life and doctrines of Jesus 





Christ. ia work was written in 1772 by an abbe, and imitates per- 
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5th of October last by M. Clet, and ratified by the Abbé Filliez, provost 





m one end to the other, the rinted character. ’ | of the hospitals, against the sale which was then pr - The protest 
aren 4 on given to — Philippe? Garrére, t Rea pices auriag states that all purchasers of the lands in question will be held liable to 
vention, wat nthe room, whi ch is of exceedingly limited dimensions, actions by the hospital for their restitution. 
the e ; i or the ———_— 
that it is thought aes — — — place will be chosen FOR SALE OR TO LET, AT NIAGA FALLS, 
gale before it has gone on — BY AUCTION, ON 2ist APRIL INST. 





waRY ACCIDENT AT THE Foreicn-orrice.—A very ex- 
dent, which might have been attendet with serious 
at the Foreign-office. The new 


EyTRAORDINA 
inary acci 
peated ocourred & few days since J * _ 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Earl of Malmesbury, * 
ade an appointment to meet his Excellency, the Austrian Minister at; 
cles in the afternoon. His Excelleacy arrived at the hour appointed, 
put the Farlof Malmesbury having been unexpectedly engaged for some 
time previous, requested Count Buol to oblige him by calling again at 
4o'clock. In the interval between 3 and 4 the whule of the ceiling 
of the room ia which the noble Earl would have received the ee 
Minister fell with a tremendous crash, covering the tables, an chairs, 
and floor of the apartment with the debris of eo) on me which was be- 
tween three and four inches thick. The accident occasioned much 
alarm, but, as the reom was unoccupied at the time, fortunately no 
erson suffered any personal injury. Itis understood that the whole 
of the buildiags on the south side of Downing street are in @ very in- 
secure condition, and quite unfit for Governmeut offices. — London 
papers 15th wit. 





Aw Originat Stace Scene.—-A curious circumstance has just in- 
terrupted the performance of the French artists at the Theatre Royal, 
Berlin. A Malle. Maria Roger was to make her débitt in Jeanne Ma- 
thiew. A select audience had assembled, and the King and Queen were 
in the Royal box. The piece commenced, and Mdlle. Roger made her 
entry, when suddenly appeared at her side another actress, Mdlle. 
Berté, dressed for the part assigned in the bills to Malle. Roger, and 
took up her action and dialogue. The dévitante raised her hands in 
despair, and withdrew. The public, however, were by no means dis- 

to acquiesce in this substitution, and by its disapprobation com. 

Jled the intruder to retire. The manager was now called forward to 
state what he knew of this strange proceeding, and explained that 
Malle. Berté, indignant at seeing taken from her a part which she con- 
ceived she had made her own, had concealed herself in the cou/isse to 
endeavour to carry off the applause which she conceived was hers of 
right. This act of courage, worthy # better cause, was laughed at. 
Mdlle. Roger again appeared and played with much success, the public 
seeming willing to compensate her for her first misadventure 


Proposep Dock anp Raitway Improvements In LiveRPooL.—A 
proposition has been laid before the Liverpool Dock Committee to con- 
struct a high level railway to extend over two docks, the Wellington 
and Bramley-Moore, and to form a junction with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and East Lancashire Railways, in order to provide increased 
facilities for the coal trade of the port. The cost of the undertaking is 
estimated at £45,550, while the anticipated revenue is £3,375 per an- 
num, an increased tonnage to the amount of 405 ,000 tons being ex- 
pected to be gained by the change. It is also proposed to build ware- 
houses, four stories in height, along the north and south quays of the 
Stanley Dock. at a cost (including necessary alterations, &c.) of £127,- 
978. Both these important improvements are under the serious con- 
sideration of the Committee. 
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PROBLEM No. 174 by Here Krina. 
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WHITE 
White to play and checkmate in four moves, 


To Corrnesronpdents.—N. L., J. S. S., D. 7), and some others.—Your pro- 
posed solutions to Jast week's problem by E. B. C. are all defective. ©. N is 
also in error in supposing the position in question to have been mis printed. With 
this assurance, and with the desire of giving our friends ancther chance, we de- 
cline publishing the true solution this week. 

ntinegiilieintian 


Famiry Lixrenesses.—To trace a family likeness for a century is 
not at all uncommon. Any one who knows the face of the present Duke 
of Manchester will cee a strong likeness to his great ancestor, through 
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every convenience for @ 
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HE Dweliing of the late Ex-Consul Buchanan, with all the Furniture therein. The 
house is 6v feet front by 36 deep, with large back building, stables and out-houses, two 
containing large sod small f. vite. grapes, &c , a good well of water, and 
large family, or weil situated for a boarding house, being near the 
Possession given in Apri. 
fine Pasture Land witb the above if required- For particulars 


Twelve totwenty acres of 
uffau, Niagara; W.A 


leuer puet paid, to RK. 8. Buchanan, New York; K. M. 


oronto: |, A. Orchard, Drummondviiie. 





shall receive that attention which its importance demands. 
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PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D., intends to change his present Class 
into one of resident pupils, on the Ist of May. He hes engaged, for that purpose, a 


suitable place in Haverford, tea miles from Philadelvhia, near the Lancaster turopike and 


Pennsylvauia rail-way. ‘he White Hall Station w one mile beyond. He desires to take charge 


of Fifteen Popils, wLom he will prepare f. r admission into the Junior Class at Yale, or any 


similar Instita ion ‘ ] 
is willing wv reaa a select course of Classics, Science, and General Literature. With ad- 


With those, however, who do uot wish to graduate at any College, he 


thority will b+ used, and our own language 
His system will closely reseem- 
ble the oae pursued in England by those, who prepare a limited number for the Universi- 
ties, and he refers to William Peter, Esq, Britisn Consul a Philadeiplia, as a gentleman 
well acquainted with that system end with him. 

The gentiemen named below have a:l had sons or near relatives under his care --Henry 
D. G Ipin. Esq., Dr. Kovert Morris, Moncure Kobinson, Esq.. lsaac Hazlehurst, Esq, Sam 
uel Badger, Esq. Philip Randoiph, Esq., James W. Paul, Eeq, Philadeivhia; James 
Wadsworth, Eeq , Geneseo, W. N. Y.; Edward N, Perkins, esq , Boston, Mass. ; Samuel 
Mercer, Esq., U. 8. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; George W. Williamson, Esq., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Edward Padelford, Esq.. Savannah, Ga. 

Address, Rev. D. LYONS, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, March 30, 1852. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
PETINIAN SYSTEM. 


ON TER PETIN having arrived from Europe, with his Apparatus and Machinery, 
will soon give several practical demonstrations of the feasibility of naviga ing the at- 
mosphere. These Experiments will take place at the Union Course, Long Isla.d, as soon 
as the season will permit, 
Due Notice will be given by Advertisements, &c. 
A LECTURE WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 
On Tuesday Evening, April 6th, 18£2. 

Aerial Navigation will be proved, the means of Universal Locomotion, of transporting the 
heaviest burdens in the most rapid and economical manner, [SAN FRANCISCO AND 
NEW YORK would by this means be only four days distance from each otherj, to pro- 
cure to the humblest village all the advan:ages of a Seaport. 
The laws of Nature, as segarcs Jocomution, on the Earth, inthe Water, end in the Air, 
will be explained, aud their application to aAeriwl Navivagation will be demonstrated, in 
such manner as to leave no doubt of iis practicability. Persons most foreign to Scientific 
matters will understand it nearly or quite as clearly as those who have writ en on this eub- 
ject, or made it their particuiar study ; : 
The Lecture will bevin at half past 7, p.m. Tickets, 25 cents To be had at the Music 
Stores, Hotel de Paris,and at the deor. 

N B. Pleasure Excursion inthe Air. An Ascension witl take place,at Union Course, as 
soon as possible. Monsievr Petin wili go up to the Leight of 15,000 feet for the purpose of 
ascer'aining the different atmos: heric currente, 

Ladies and Gentiemen wishing to join him, (as it is desired to ome up ten to fifteen per- 
sons), will please address R. PETIN, Uuion Course, L. 1. Post paid. 


vaced pupils, none but works uf established au 








BRACKETTI’S MARBLE GROUP. 


HE SHIPWRECKED MOTHER AND CRILD, at Stuyvesant Institute, No. 659 
Broadway, now open (fora short time only) from 9 a. M. till 10 p.m. Admission. 25 
cents: Season tickets, 50 cents. api3—-2t. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


EW YORK GRACE CHURCH COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, selected and 
arranged from the Classical aod Sacred Works of the great Composers, and sdapted to 
the Psalms and Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal Church; with a separate Organ Ac- 
cumpaniment by William A. Kiog. Organist and Director of the Mvrsic of Grace Church, 
New York —Price Two Dollars, ll orders addressed—N. Y. *‘ Grace Church Collection,” 
Office ef Publication, 78 Bleecker Street. 





AZTEC CHILDREN. 


SOCIETY LIBRARY. CORNER OF BROADWAY AND LEONARD STREET. 
CHANGE OF HOURS. 
Doors open from haif-past 3 to half-past 5 p, m. and from 7 to 9, p. m., daily. 
The young man MAXIMO, is about 2 years of age and weighs 20 pounds. 
The girl BARTOLA, is abcut 10, and weighs 17 pounds. 
Tickets 25 Cents—Children hsjf price. History of the Children (3 pages) 6 Cents. 





NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


1APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1814—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 

TION, painted by Paul Deleroche. The exhibition of this world-renowned Picture, 
which bas been visited during the last two years in England, France and Germany by over 
half a million of people, is now opea at Stuyvesant Institute, No 659 Broadway. Open 
from9 A. M.to10 P.M. Admission 25cents, Children half price. 
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range fora limited number of Pupils for 
Music.—Terms, from $29 per fh a 
pil’s residence 


fa composed by H. Craven Griffiths, (composer of the Operas of “ 
ity q 
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MUSIC. 


CRAVEN GRIFFITHS, (Professor of the Royal Society of Mus'ciars, I ondon,) 

begs to announce his arrival (for « permanency,) in New York, and is anxious to ar- 
Piane, Organ, Melodeon, Singing, and Thr ory of 

—according to length of lessons and distance of Pu- * 


H. C. G. ia happy to find his name is already known in New York, from the fact that 


many of his Popular Sougs, &c. have been republished in Americe. 





GRIFFITHS’ QUADRILLE BAND. 


H. Cravew Garirritis having had so many years experience with M. Jullien, and con- 


dacting the Bails a the Palace, and Nobility’s Soirees in London, indnces him to snncounee 
that his Band (Griffith’s Qnadrilie Bena.) is ready for engagements in large or sma)! pumbers, 
aud tha’ his Repertoire de Danse is of the most extensive and recherchee description, and he 
feels ceriain he will give satisfaction, from his determination to engage only firet rate artista. 


H. C. G. will, on the shortest notice, compose any new piece for a special occasion, to be 


performed by his Band. 


For Terms (of lis Band) end other particulars, address Griffith's Quadrille Band Office, 


(Gould & Berry's) 287 Broadway. 


NEW POLKA POR THE PIANO FORTHP, 
THE VALENTINE POLKA, dedic#ted to every Lady in the United States, (elegantly 
7 Hermion” and 
iers,”) a8 cerformed with great success in New York. Price 25 cents nett. To 
be had of Gould & Berry, 297 Broadway, and every Music Publisher in the States. 


H. C. GRIFFITHS begs to state, Messrs. GouLp & Berry have cc mmeneed 

the Opera of ** The Cavaliers ;” eleo, that bis Songs, composed expressiy for Mad’ile Jenny 
Lind, and various vocal and instrumental works of bis will appear in rapid succession, 
fee superior style of engraving, &c. for which Messrs. Gould & Berry are so justly cele 


rated, 
‘All letters and communications for H. C. Grirritus to be addressed to 297 Broad way. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 

HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, 

With a Memoir of the Author, a Critical Estimate of his Writings and Copious Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Critical. By Prof J. K. Boyd, 1 vol. 12mo., for Libreries, and prepared as 
« Text Book for Schools. The same in 1 vol. 8vo., with fine sieel engraving. 
* Ita value is greatly increased by the Explanatory Notes of Prof. Boyd, and his critieal 
remarks on the author's genius and writings.”—Chrietian Observer. 


* The Notes are perepicuous, direct ad iljnatrative. The critical estimate shows good 
taste, good judgment and all due research.”—Puritan Recorder. 





NEW WORKS IN PRESS— 
STUDIES OF THE LITERATURE AND MANNERS OF THF ANGLO-AMERI- 
CANS in the 19th Century. By Philarete Chasles, Profeasor in the College of France. 
PYNNSHURST: His Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. By Dona’d McLeod. 
12mo. 
BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851; with an Ex 
22mo., with Map and eight tinted illustrations. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MOORE. By Margaretta Moore, 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, from the Second Punic to the last Civil 
War. By Henry W. Herbert, 
VOICES FROM NATURE, tofher Foster Child—the Soul of Man. 
T. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. | 
PENCiLLINGS BY THE WAY—A new and revised edition. 


I vol. 


perience of the Austrian Police. In 1 vol., 


Edited by Rev. H. 


By N. P. Willis. 1 vel. 





GEO. P. PUTNAM, 
WILL PUBLISH ON THURSDAY— 


OME NARRATIVES: Or, Stories from Househo!d Words. Edited by Charles Diek- 
ens, Being Vul.6 of Put: am’s Semi-Monthly Library. 25 cents. » 
Contents.—The Serf of Poberize; The Loaded Dice; The Ghost of the late Mr. James 
Barber; The Young Jew of Tunis; An excel'ent opportunity; The Gentleman Beggar; 
The Other Garret; The Ghost that appeared to Mrs. Wharton; Judge not; The Right One; 
A Gai'op for Life; The Modern Haroun-al-Raschid; Dust, or Ugliness Redeemed; A Pen- 


itent Confession. 
Volumes published— 


I. HOME AND SOCIAL PHILGSOPHY; Or, Chapters on Every-Day Topics. From 
* Household Words.” Ediied by Charlies Dickens. 12mo. 25 cents. 

If. WHIMSICALITIES. By Thomas Hood, With wood cuts. 12mo 25 cents. 

Ill. WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. By 
Fred’k L. Olmsted. [Original and Copy right.| With illusirations. 12mo. 25 centa, ‘ 

1V. THE WORLD HERE AND THERE: Or, Travellers’ Notes. From * Household 
Words.” Edited bv Charles Dickens. 

V. HOOD’S OWN. With numerous comic illustrations. 12mo. 25 cents. 

“Of all the humorists Hood was the must poetical, Taere is hardly a verse in which 
some touches of heart, or some play of fancy, did not beckon the laughing reader into far 
other worlds than the jester’s.”--London Atheneum. 
Now Ready-- 


ae PRAIRIE AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE. Third edition, revised. 
mo, cloth, 

DR SMITH,S UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACES. Revised edition. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORLD'S PROGRESS; comprising the Statistics, &c. of 
1254 and 1451, stiff cloth covers, 25 cents. 

THK WIDF, WIDE WORLD. Thirteenth revised edition, 2vcls. 12mo. cloth. $1.50. 
rtm 4 GREAT WORK ON NINEVEH—Complete anabridged editien, with il- 
ustrations, $1. 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


HIGHLY EDUCATED LADY of experience and aban in tuition, is desirous of a 
first class engagement, wiih the usual branches of & solid and polite education. The 
advertiser teaches French, Music, Singing end Drawing. She is proficient in the above 
accomplishments, and can furnish most satisfactory references, An emolument of from 500 
to 600 dullare per scholastic year will be expecied. 
Address F. L. CALKIN, Burlington, New Jersey. 





PREMIUM ESSAYS ON BANKING, 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for the Current Year contains a Prize Essay “On the 
Aduptation of Recent Inventiones to the purposes of Practical Banking.” By Granvile 
Sharp ot Norwich England. (This Essay obtained the Premium of £100 sterling, offered by J. 
W. Gilbart, of the London and Westminster Bank.) 

Il. SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG CASIIIERS on the Duties of their Profession. 
Sabine. (The Premium of one hundred dollars was awarded for this Essay.) 

Lawson’s History of Bankiog in Europe; Late History of the Bank of France; Manual 
of Gold and Silver Coins, with sixty-five Engravings; Listof Books on Banking. 

Monthly—Five Dollars per annum. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, F0 Wall St , New Vork, 
Or, ill Washington Street, Boston. 


By L. 





PHILLIPS’ PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


"QVHE AMERICAN FIRE ANNIHILATOR COMPANY are now preoared to dispose 
4 of Territorial Kights for States and Counties, and to reocive orders for Machines and 
; Charges. 
| ‘The Annibilators now ma¢e by the Company are equal in every respect to the English, 
being made under the direction ot Mr. eHILLIPS timeself, 
The Machines vary in size. and numbered froin 1 to 5—the price varying from $10 to $25. 
Ordere received. and any further information given at the office of the Company, No. 4, 
ven, New York. P.T. BARNUM, General Manager 
eb. 22—4t. 





six generations, the Earl of Manchester of the Commonwealth, as en- 
graved in Lodge's Portraits. The following instance is more remark- 
able :—Elizabeth Hervey was Abbess of Elstow in 1561. From her bro- 


ther Thomas is descended, in a direct line, the present Marquis of | 


Bristol. If any one will lay the portrait of Lord Bristol, in Mr. Gage 
Rokewode’s Thingoe Hundred, by the side of the sepulehral brass of the 
Abbess of Eistow, figured in Fisher’s Bedfordshire Antiquities, they can- 
not but be struck by the strong likeness between the two faces. This is 
valuable evidence on the disputed point whether portraits were at- 
tempted in sepulchral braeses.— Votes and Queries. 





, Tom Moore’s Diary —The poet Moore. we are informed, kept a 
Journal with singular regularity during many years of his life :—ex- 
tending, indeed, from a very early period up to the commencement of 
his fatal illness. It occupies three volumes of closely written MS.,— 
and was always intended by the poet for publication. It will. there- 
fore, we are told, be prepared for the press by Mrs. Moore—who will 
probably associate with it other documents—as soon as circumstances 
shall enable her to undertake the labour. 





Tet rr ro THE Marines !—In the extremely modest account Cap 
tain Seabury gives us of bis fecent capture of the Great Sea Serpent, a 
somewhat unnecessary stress is laid upon the fact (7) of “bis Snake- 
ship’s” likeness being taken “by a Scotchman.” We have no wish to 
aopear unreasonably incredulous, but the first betting man of our ac- 
quaintance we chance to meet, we shal! certainly ask him, what are 
the odds that they have neither ‘* Scotched the snake,” nor killed it ? 





P Yt Lapy or ArocHa.—The Queen of Spain bas offered her robes 

. Jewels, worn when struck by the assassin, to our Lady of Atocha. 

edly not the whalebone stays that defended the mortal attempt of 

oe ‘gger? Believing. as we do, that whalebone stays have had so 

dokbien nl? rete enenat of young women, we confess we 
ee an offering of that valu i 

hes thegitha te ne prorat, able work of whalebone that 





[0 BE DISPOSED OF. CHEAP—The Child's Cau!,—which the Earl 
erby made upon Lord Palmerston, in the hopes of inducig him 


to join the present Ministry.—Jdid. 





SPoutation.—The question of the en 

Tr ited hospitals of ae Great St. - — 
i 'T Opened in consequence of tha 
anis. The Paris Jou. 
the delegate of the he 
INE AgAjnst the sule o 
» 1852, 


scated property of the cele- 
ard and the Simpicn has again 
proposed further sale of the hospital 
nal des Debats publishes a letrer from M. Clet, 
spitals, to the Conncil of State of Valai, protest- 
fihelands. M. Clet’s letter is dated Paris. Feb. 
Appended to it is a copy of a protest made at Paris on the 


b 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


FOR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS, ENGINEFRS, ARTISTS, OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AND 
FOR F {MILY AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


} 
) FCONUGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA of Science, Literature, and Art; systematically 
arranged by G. Heck, with Five Hundred Quarto Steel Plates, by the most distinguished 
Artists of Germany. Tie text translated and edited by Svencer F. Baird, A. M., M. D., As- 
sistunt Secretary of the Smithsvnian Institution. Four Vols, Svo., Text, and 2 Vols, 4to. 
Plates. Prices for Sets of G Vols.—Bound in half Turkey Morocco, sprinkled edges, $40; 
| Bound in half Turkey Morocco, gilt backs and edves, $43; Bound in full Turkey Morocco 
vilt backe and edges, $50. Puvlished by Rudolph Garrigue, 2 Barclay Street, (Astor House, 
New York. and sold by all Bookeellers in the United States. mar.i3—4t ‘ 





REMITTANCES 


Te England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
ppe4rrs from £1 and upwards, payuble at sight, are issued by 
BOWMAN GRINNELL & CO.. &3% South Street 
Only authorized agents in thiacity for the “Swellow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 21st of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. marl3—Sm 





IRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
Kurope, &c.—Circular notes (of the value of £10 and upwards,) and Letters of Credti 
payable at all the principal cities of Europe, Xc., ere issued on application, by 
Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., 


Payable at Bankers, New-York! 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyops, Rotterdam, 
Aptwerp, Dresden, Lucca, Re me, 

Athens, Dusseldorf.' London, St. Petersburg, 
Becen Baden, Fiorence, Madrid, Strasbourg, — 
Berne, Frankfort, Malia Sienne, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boul-gee, Geneva, Milan, Toulon, 
Bremen, Gibra'tar, Moscow, Venice, 
Rruseels, Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
Berlin, Havre, haples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Operto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Cologne, ase ipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, TRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
AFTS on sale, for anv amount from £1. upwards which will be cashed at ANY BANK 
In THE Usireo Kincpom: 
Also Packaces or Every Oescription, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Evrere, by J J 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANsaTLANTIC EXPRESS, 
t Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of sverY STEAMER 
ro-Evrore. Api 12. lyr. 





OR LCIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Cap 
tair Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with ihe Maile for Europe positively on 
Saturday April Srd, 1452, atl2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
Allletters and papers must pase through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalied acc d for eleg or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall stre 








The Steamer ATI. ANTIC, will euceeed the PACIFIC, and sail onthe 17th of April. 





READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


Just ready— 
HE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL., aft stress 

Sitios. 1 vol. ore. fancy cloth. 50 cents. Apuratees 6 
A reproduction * in their manners as they lived” of John Milton and his 
whom the anecdote of their separation and reconciliation is told in Dr. J checows tena 
of the Poet. The narrative is in tne style of the period, as the Diary of Lady Willoughby is 
written. and is remarkable for its feminine grace and character, and the interest of real lis 
artistically disposed ; a book for the selectest shelf of the lady’s boudoir in its touches of na- 
ture and sentiment, no less than as a study of one of England's greatest Pocis “ at home” 

wwe: . = _ ENGLISH NOTICES. 

6 sisacherming book; and whether we regard its subject, cle 2 
sentiment and expression, it is likely to be a most eceeprabio foaeuatte pbnd oy of 4 
their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history or romance ”— Christian Rendle 

~ Unquestionably t-e production of an able band, and a refined mind. We recommend it 
to all wbo love pure, healthy, literary fare.”—Church and State Gazette. ; 

“ Full of incident and character, and exceedingly delightful in i 
freshness of feeling.” —Nonconformist. ~ goal ia te happy sketching and 

Just Pub'is’el in the same series— 

THE YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS, by Thackeray. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 

‘There are few surer modes of secu: iag a hearty lavgh than the perusal of a page of the 
Ye!'ow Plush Papers. But fun is not all which will be found in them. Tre pictures of life 
whi-h they present +re truthful, etrikirg, and iostructive.”—Courier ¢ Enquirer, 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. A Collection of Histori 
Sketches. 1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents, of Mistorioal end Poremal 


“The London Times is the Daily Epic of the World.”—Literary World, 
Will be followed immediately by 


HUC’S JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 

PAPERS FROM TRY QUARTERLY REVIEW —Music and the Art or 
Honey Bee and the FLowEeR GARDEN. 

LIFE AND MISCELLANIES OF THEODORE HOOK. 

A BOOK FOR SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 

HORACE SMITH'’s GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 

THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH BOOK AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGg, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, 


Dress—The 





JULIA KAVANAH'S NEW WORK. 
D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


MADELEINE; A Tale, founded on Fact. By Julia Kavanagh t ‘ 
Women of Christianity.” 1 vol.!12mo. Faper aver Ay po og pag 
A g!owing tele of one of those pure and sensitive spirits whose life was foll of generous 
effection and noble acts. Itis written wiih unusna! elegance and power of language, and ~ 
will rank among the best productions of this most accomplished authoress. ‘ 
D. A. & Co. publish, by the same Author— 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, Exemp) iety and Ci 
Ph g poh mplary for acts of Piety and Charity. 1 vol. I2mo, 

“The desigo and spirit of this volome are alike admirable. 
every Christian Family "— Banner of the Cross. 

NATHALIE: A Tale. 2 Parts. Peper. 75 cents: cloth, $1. 

“A work of extrgordinary merit. Some of the wisest lessons in life are taught in the 
bs, = the artistic skiil with which the narrative is managed imparts a vivid interest.” 
—Hvan gelist. 


Nathalie,” 


- 


Iv is well worthya place in : 





LITTBLL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 412.—123 cts, 


. Rainbow Making—Household Words. 
Barcrofv’s American Revolu'ion—Athenaum. 
Note-Book of a Naturalist, Part 1S—F'razer’s Magazine. ‘ 
Life and Letters of sudge Story—Athenaum 
Continental Wave and means—Household Words. 
Cardinal Mezz: fanti— Atheneum. 
McC lloch on Taxation— Examiner. 
. The Little Sisters—Household Words. 
Picture Advertising in South America—/ousehold Words. 
. The late John Sanderson—N. Y. Tinvs. 
. Consul Hodge and the Ame: ican Navy—Independent, 
. Wonderful Toys—Household Words, 
3. Mrs. Moodie’s Life in Canad s—Spec’ator; 
. The Newspaper Antidote—Home Journal. 
5. The only Hope for the Sugar Planter—Economist, 
. The Mormons at Utah—Spectator. 
7. Foreign Refugees and English Travellers—Time;. 


With Poetry, Suort ArtIcLes, and Notices or New Books, 


tpge” A New Volume has just commenced. 
(# Published weekly at Six Dollars a yearby E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
” 
‘ ¥ WASHINGTON, 27 D 45 

PostaG® Free.—To all subscribers within 150 , ax ec.» 18 

the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, wo ean advance, directly ° 
the vear, as long as shall be equivalent to the eost of postage :—thus virtually sore 
the foe of sending every man’s copy to him Postace Free; placing our distant subscrib- 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our neighbor- 


hood We hope for such future chan i 
eauhte 60 toate tie cour ae Bm ee ae the interpretation thereof, as will 


reand Sci which abound in Eurore 
the most useful It contains indeed the expori- 
glish languaye, but this, by its immense extent 


Of all the Periodica! Journals devoted to Lit 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me 
tien only of the current literature of the En, 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture 








the present age. 


ofthe human mind in the utmost expansion of 
J. Q ADAMS. 





HE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


168 








* 
April 3 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
“ GLASGOW,” 


put 8 : Ae 62 T and 400 horse power, Rosert Craic, Commander. is to sail from 
T= taee? CUTION offers pu Tomy vy mot very many advantages, at quite as low a rate vow York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the Jet of May next, at 12 o’ciock noon, 
Policies wiil h hersatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the paymentof his Passage Money—First Gorse, (Steward’s Fee included) Fes Deter. 

premium, or at any future to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the Second do Fifty- 

acnual t made—without any jp | or peesenten poresndt or otherwise ; 

nor wit the policy (he only security) be requ to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan be endori thereon. ; ; 

The assured can ut any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
val: 


jue. 
Applicants are pot charged for the Medica) Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are blished throughout the Coloni 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 

ADDI . hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
|B yh mye oo cuales ue. i.cluding much of the better literature of the 
dey and many standard works, in various languages. and News Rooms are 
promeuly supplied with the leading papers and attractive serials of pe aud America, 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 

Access to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 


HARPS. 


. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octev 
. £5 . Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
3. F. BROWNE would ofadmirers 


No steerage passen, taken. 
These rates teelede provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boarg 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. 
New York, 
August, 








For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway 
d to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being 
Agent. 


‘ guile eqentiee < Rip Seonteamerement, © Se 
ollection he has for comprising every et styleand . From 
a en in the oct entabtichenonts in arope, be is able to produce instruments 
t qualities in tone, touch, and 1 mec! together with such improve- 
ertioniasty for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 
descriptions can be recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece «1B 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 
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ers are req 
but to communicate at once with the 





COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 





T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


4 be’ - BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Hal, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 





COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Meuteeal { Rev. J. Flanagan. 7 : 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. S. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryer. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTIMONIAL.—From T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“I have and in many cases ribed the icine which you pre 


sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
«It has tong been a devideratum with the profession to obiain @ cathartic at once mild and 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a uable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious io 
disguise them as may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
Averient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
persons visiting or residing in warm cl! . it will prove a medicine of much 
with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
» give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
ee ] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 


to the 
” 
York, 
Mr. James Tarrant.” 
and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. ¥ 
Also for sale at 110 | 


ry 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
, 100 William et. Reece & Brother, No. 3i East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Shesout-s, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
; 4 Canal 

anes 


+S { These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reé on 
port. 
From 
Europa,.....-cseseseeeesN@w YOrk...cseseseeees Wednesday...+.0++++eApril 7th, 1852, 
Camada..e...sesseee-s00+ BOStON..0000: c00rccceee- WEGNCSUHY...0,000e- April l4th * 
AfTiCR....0.ccceeesseeces NOW YOrK. cece. seeeeees WOUNCRABY...000+-+-eApril iat = * 
AMECTICR,......000000e+ BOSLON ..0eeseseeeeeesss WedDesdOy......++++-April 28th 
ABiB........-cceeeeeeeeeN@W YOK... secesee: cooe WEdDEBdBY 26+ «+++»May Sth 
Niagara,......0se.seeeesBOStODsescseeeeeses soe WOUNCSABY,.c000+-0.+May 12th] 
Eupopa,......ccceeseseeeN@W YOK. ..cscceee «+ oWOdnesday..ee.sese0eMay 19th 


Passage from New York or Boston to Seoeppeth-is Cabin....cccee-oee- SI 
“ -“ - 


7 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigi t will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Lettersana Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFics. 
For freight or passage, apply to om 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and tenn in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York 


8t. John, N. B. { 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


, H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. C F. Bennett, N. Stab. ’ 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 


Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The etiog ptatetee of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of . —Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

Witn this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent, of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. y 

The insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
a the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, | 
J. Rawson, | 
C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f bees Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


E. CUNARD, 
38 Broad 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, ....ccccccccccccccercccccecceccceessesscess Opt, West, 
PACIPFIC.cccccccscccsccccccccscccccccsoceveccecs .-Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC.cccrccccccccece coccccccccccccccsocscees «..Capt. Luce, 
BALAIG.. cccccceccecccccecccccsseeesessoccccecccocessecGes GCOMSRER, 
ADBIATIC co cccccccccccccceccccccecccece coccecccesces Cape. Grahon 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every ¢are 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strep th and speed. 
and their accommodations tor passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exelusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, 230 £2. 
An experieaced surgeun will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851. 
Wednesday.... Vecember,.......24th, “ 
Wednesd sy....January..........-7th, 1852, 
Wednesday....January..... 2th, * 
Wednesday.... February... 
Wednesday.... February... 
Wednesday....March....... 
Wednesday....March.... ° 
Wednesday. ..Aprilsccesss.eeee- 7th, 
Wednesday....April..cess.+-ceee2l8t, 
Wednesday .... May seose-eseeee- Sth, 
Wednesday... May...eo-++++. 19th, 
Wednesday... June... 


Cc Hi 
at., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FF OF THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 
forit an aporecia'i »a and notoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends. Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit conferred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputstion it enjoys. While many infe- 
rior remedies thrust upon the community, have failed and been discaraed. tbis has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted tuey can never forget, and produced 
cures (00 nui erous aud too remarkable to be forgotten, 

While itis a fraud un the public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
stil there is abundant proof that the Cherry Pectoral does not only as a general thing, but 
almost invariably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and beiter known, this medicine has gradually become 
the best reliauce of the afflicted, from th log-cabin of the Awerican peasant, to tlie palaces 
of European kings. Throuvhout this entire country, in every State, city, and indeed almost 
every hamlet it coniain’, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy extant for diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, and in many foreign countries, it is ing to be ively used 
by their most intelligent Physicians. In Grea‘ Britain, france and Germany, where ine 
medi-al sciences have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constant use in the Arinies, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic 

ice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ for the most dangerous 
affections ofthe lungs Also in milder cases. and for children, itis safe, pleasant, and effec- 
tual tocure. In fact, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 
parents who have found it efficacious in cases particu arly incidental to childhood. 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical Chemist, and every ounce of it under 
his own eye, with invariabie accnracy and care. It is sealed and protected by law from 
counter‘eits consequently can be relieo on as genuine without adulteration, 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of such intrinsic 
superiority and worth as should commend itself to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 
speedy effecwal, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved itself to be; 
= trastby care in properties a Nw a ag O of yee strength to afford Phy 

ans, anew agent on w y can rely fort est results, and the i i - 
mody that will do for them all that medicine ean do. yee pte 
JAMES C. AYER, 


rep: and Sold b 
bold by Druggists everywhere. Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 


T. L. Murray, 
RK. Gough, 
J. Moss, 

E. 8S. Symes, 


Montreal 
From New York. 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { J. 5.Qrtars, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
{ Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G Il, Agent. 


Halifax, N.S. Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 


Saturday ......January .....-10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January ......24th, “* 
Saturday ......February..... 7th, 
Saturday ......February.....21st, 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, 
Saturday ..... March........20ta 
Saturday ...... April ......+. Srd, 
Saturday ..... April....-.e..17th, 
Saturday ......May...e.ese0- 1st, 
Saturday ......May.....-.00-15th, 
Saturday......May.....+-se+. 29th, 
Sawrday......Jun@.....+.++-12th, 
Saturday .....June........ «. 26th, 
Saturday......July.cosseee- 10th, 
Saturday......July...-.++0.. 24th, 
Saturday......August.........7th, 
Saturday......August........21s8t, 
Saturday......Seprember.... 4th, 
Saturday......September....18th, 
Saturday......October ........2d, 
Saturday......October.......16th, 
Saturday......October........30th, 
Saturday...... November.....13th, 
Saturday...... November....27th, 
Saturday...... December....1ith, 
Saturday......December....25th, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
* ° ZDWARKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 18 King’s Arms Yard, London 

JOHN MUNSROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 

GEG E. DRAPER, Havre. P 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 

ciry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed 





St. John, N. B. 


ater ee 


Aa te NS mm Ti I 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


™ 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow AnD THE OaPHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chcirman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW York. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache McEvers, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Samuel Hoffman, 


Henry Tiffany, 
Dr. J. H. McCullon. 





’ 
Wednesday....August..... so. )1th, 
Wednesday.... AuguSt....++-+++.25th 
Wednesday....September...... 8th 
Wednesday... September........22d, 
Wednesday....October...........6th, 
Wednesday.,..October...+.+-...a0th, 
Wednesday.... November,........Sd, 
Wednesday....November........17th, 
Wednesday....December......-. Ist, 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Wednesd ber «+... 20th, 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themeelves. ft has been ten years before the world, with a constantly ‘oareene saie. 
used throu, t the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 

of Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
Pala of the Hair, It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and F:x- 
It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rule hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
as in the residences of our City Merchants an cs, as the best application for 
Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustation 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
an y, and no adult in the babit o applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament, The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men b: is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimo forwarded to Processor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
scores of specific instances of iis wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large . Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
mae Lo 8 by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
id—iyr 





areeetsecesescerscsersrertaeians 





Yuaee 


John J. Palmer, 
— Barclay, { 
rge 
jamuel 8. Howland, 
m Van Hook 
Aquila G. Stout, 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, wiil leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the following days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17) Franklin.... Wednesday........February 1s 
Humboldt Feb. M4 Humboldt Doarcu 1 
Franklin March 13 Franklin April 4 
Humboldt Aprii iv) Humboldt May 
Franklin May 8) Franklin June 
Humboldt June 5| Humboldt July 
Franklin July 3 Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt July {Humboldt Sept. 
Franklin Aug. 28 Franklin Sept. 
Humboldt Sept. 25 Humboldt Oct. 
Franklin Oct. 23 Franklin Nov. 
Humboldt Nov. 20|Humboldt Dee. 
Franklin Dec. 13/Franklin Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, m6 





Jonathan Meredith 
‘John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 
BOSTON. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
ee. ro | u 
. A. Grattan, H. B. M. 
William Elliott. poe, 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of pr ,» prosp » examples, names of nts, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on epilation at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise]| or otherwise. 

fone, days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Ce) cy. 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. see wees 


ones oe 


“The valuation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjunction with yearly val- 
uations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS Or something equivalent.” | Prof. de 
Morgan on “ Managemeut of Insurance Offices.” 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital $200,000. 
President Hucu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joan Younc, Esq. 


sees sere 


SRENB-aw0oh 


vs next annual valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that pro bearing date vefore let May next, secure tue benefit 
i by a full year earlier then those which are entered afterwards, being enti- 
to share in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 
share of profits allotted to each policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death ; or its present value in cash w.li be deducted from the next re- 
newal premium which matures after declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 
all fatare annual premiuins will be permitied. 
jurances may be effected in this Company on single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
gency of one life surviving another: for the whole term ot life, or for a limited period ; by 
— payment, or a limited number of payments; or annual payments only ceasiug at 
at death; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainment of that age. Endowments for children, immediate or deferred annuities, and 


arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any time to a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


acy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Loca] Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed tc 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 


HE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Ste :mship, 2500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 
commander of the Great Western and City of Glasgow steamships) will be despatcned 
on Saturday, Ist May, from Liverpool direct to New York: and on Tuesday, ist June, from 


not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afioat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the mostapproved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both geing aad returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
London, advantages over any other line in the economy of beth time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ...++++++++++- 8120 
From Havre or Southampton to NOW York, sesseccecceceseescerescocncceety 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to; 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 





any transaction contingent on the value or duration of life may be eff cted in | New York to Liverpool. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS 


4 iy Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave 
Fore Saloon, ..... ; 090 0r09 000 cnecenesseeceneeesues --. .13 Guineas, arranged for their — from each port on the Ist, llth, and 26th of every month, the 
= afew Midsbip Births, . +e+eee15 Guineas, ships to succeed each other in the fellowing order, 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, Shi Captains. as on York. ™ , 
Affer Saloos,.covsecvsrseversessseesstosseseoeese ped Isaac Webb.....+++++-Cropper..++++++Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 
AONE nneeibanecanamtin gts mi atte eo. Seis cosscencalllllitssescoceenssmaiiveanasentionness soll 
° a tew Midehip Births........ccescee.eee --60 Dollars, 


POTUEED. sscccceccoes NRETEnes .cosgoseinnsesos colbnoes, coe Be 
Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all provisions, ex- Wanclon i oasceensd Sep ee a 
cept wines and liquors, which will be supplied at moderate prices. Montezuma.........-.De Courcy....cccee 16.00--- s 
Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per ton measurement; Columbia. ...++0++++++Bryer..seeeeeeeesJan. 1....May 1...Sept..1 
coarse goods, hardware and weight, according tu agreement, without Primage, if paid in Underwriter......+..-Shipley cocccoccelhocccseccll 
Liverpool; or with tive percent. Primage if paid in New York. at Four Dollars and ighty Manhattan.....+.+++++Hackstaft....cecesesslGseeceeee 16. os 000-16 
Cents per Pound oe From New York two Liverpo 1, Freight wili be taken at the 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. GIBBS, BBIGHT & CO 


New York....e+seee++Brigge.ccceesessF@D Locos SUMO 1 coe QCt 1) oo ee erdGreeee16.-- 38 
; West Polmtscccccccce-AllOM., cocccccoccccceddcccscccccAlsece cocedl| ooccecBBeces -eBbeenssced® 
mar2'—lm or in New York to KLICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Fidelin...cscocesceoes POMDOdY.....cccccocLG.covec-eelGsccereess]6|.-ADF }.--AUg }.-.Dee I 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character apd @&r 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and f 
a were w York and from London on Thursday of every week 


ence. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort ané 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puse 
to 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agen f th 
are intended hereatter to sail trom New York and from London on the jollowing 4 oe 


tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly ad 
Price of passage to VETPOO].....+-cecesseeee-B75 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers s usual, viz: 
Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing trom 
Lo 


mpany. 

Among the many advantages offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enunerated MODERATE RATS and SMALL EX+ 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, ng | in reference to lapsed policies. 

‘The rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carlisle Tables of mortality; these forming the groundwork of the calculations of # large 
majority of British offices, ample margin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
én fhis country over obtains in Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 

of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the present risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opiniun 
of many cautious scieatitic meu would be deemed sufficient is returned when realized by 
means of the ‘mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been re- 


After Saloon, ..cceccccccccccvccccscerccecocccccce coccccescocccvccsecesc) Guineas. 


POCO Ree eee ewe eS ee Sreeeeeee 


From Liverpool. 

Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 18 
Jen’ 1..May 1...S8ept 1 
sidiedacadineell 
Feb. 1. ..June 1...0et } 
eocceNGsccee 16...0-0088 
ne eceRbncaressDees-- es 

Mar, 1. July !..Nov. } 


' 
Wrespostenen, forms of proposals, and full information as to the prosperous position of the scereceoes © 
Company, may be had at the head office, or from any of we Agents of the Company. 
By order of the Board 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
"mar, 1IS—st. 





98 King Street, Hamilton, 3d March, 1851. 








FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAtw uP CAPITAL....0..0.000++0000e4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED Funp......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


ras Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire , and 


ecttle all losses. 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francts Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Barctay, Mortimer LivINGsTon, Jcsepn Gaitcaarp, Jr. 
at Puecrs, Conrap W. Faser, Ep. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | Witt 8S. Wetmore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED P81. 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WIitttaM Nico, Chairman, 
eR Ewart, Joser Horney, Deputy Chairman, 
John Hore, William Dixon, 
William Earle, Harold Litiedaie, 


u 2, Jobn Marriott, Geo 
ward Moon, Fras. Haywood | Lewin Mostey, 


Hig A all Shipley,” Geo 
= Stolterfobi. Pes ¥ John —— 
Swinton Boutt, Secretary, , 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


Wit Ewart, M. rman 
Grorce Freperick Youne, 4 Chairman. 


Joon ie hin Bathe, Bart. | Hou. F. 7-8 a: William Brown. M.P, 


Matthew Forster ames M. Rosset 
Seymour Teulon, i Hartey - 

Swinton Boult. Ross D. Mangles, M. P. 

Bensamin HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


to New York .....ceesseceecees 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMI 
New York. ndon. 
| Jan 8, Apl29Aug19Dec 9 


T & CAROW, N. Y. 
Northumberland, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec i3 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents or ships Maphetten, Meutesume, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, june 10, Gene su 


saac Webb, and New Vork, 
2 & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14 | 


GOODHUE 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, | Mar. 18, 8, - 28 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | 22, May 20 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25| June 3, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by ab 
a Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Seevke, ag ty roy compe 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. outward wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be eae ce -etlers, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed thereior. Ap» 
ly to a EL GRIs WOLD, 

. E. AN, 
ALEXR Wile _ 70 South street, N. Y. 
BARING, BRO’ HERS, & CO. London. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, 
T and St. Thomas on Thureday, 8th April, 1852, at <n Cope, WM entiGe Berunée 
She has excel‘ent accommodations for passengers. 
rice of Passage to Bermuda............... 
Do do ‘St. Thomas Phe 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, Feb. 26, 
Mar. li, 
Mar, 25, 
April 8, 
April 22, 
May 46, 


Oct. 7 
Oct. 21 
Nov, 4 
Nov. 18 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 30 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo). 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York os we 
lst of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 


8ST. DENIS let January.......00++. ¢( 16th February, 
Follansbee, master, Sis May... scccrcecee: ; 6th June, 

lst September.... ....€ 16th October, 
ist February ......--- ¢ 16th March, 
16t JuN€....--ccccees oe ; 16th July, 
let October.......+0++- (16th Nove: 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) ; lst March,...... eee. } 16th April, 


April 1, July 22 


8T. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. ; 


Joseru Curistorn 
Brocklebank, | 


Conn, master. lat July ....--see00e + « { 16th August 


George Hall L 
ge awrence, Ist November. . 


uly 1 16th December, 





Wi.lard, master. let August.........+e. ¢ ]6th September, 
lst December.....-- (16th January. 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for te 
comfort and conveni P £ and commanded by men of experience im 
trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to thes rewillbe orwarded See fom eng bm those ectualls 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN. Argenta, 

auc 24 161 Pearl st. 


WILLIAM TELL, new. fist APpril.ccooe sevceeee 3 sin May, 





Phere is 9 regular Mail communication beeween S0, 9 
islands, Havana, VeraCruz, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, 38 Broadway, 
P.8.No Letters or Mails willbe recetved on board the,:Meri:® gxcept through the 
api 19. 


St. Thomas and all the West India 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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